SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


; XCEPT that a Cabinet Council had 
uke es E been held the day before, at which 
Ministers. doubtless congratulated themselves on the 
excellent progress of the Eviction Commission, there 
was little strictly Home political news other than Irish 
this day week. 

Mr: spoke again hopefully at Haddington 


on Saturday, and dwelt on the determination of 


Scottish youth to the Tory side. In London, on the 
same day, four, meetings, none of them ostensibly 
political, but all directly or indirectly touching 
political questions, were addressed by the Bishop of 
Lonpon (recommending temperate conduct of Tem- 
ce agitation), by Bishop SmyTuigs (on African 
issions in general and Uganda in particular), by 
Lord .Wemyss (on the present tendency to throw every- 
thing on Government, central or municipal, a silly 
tendency openg no doubt, but after the equally silly 
exaggeration of laissez faire, which the middle of the 
century saw, likely to prevail for a time), and by the 
Curer Rassi (very sagely dissuading unemployed Jews 
from taking to Nihilism and Anarchism). 

There was some bulk, if nothing of the very first 
individual importance, in the political news of Tuesday 
morning. There were the CoLsTon speeches of the 
night before—things not so momentous as they once 
were, but often ‘interesting—at which on the present 
occasion Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN did his best to defend 
the Eviction Commission. Lord ASHBOURNE and Sir 
MicHakL Hicks-Beacu were the chief speakers on the 
other side. There had been important resolutions at 
Leeds and Manchester in favour of the retention of 
Uganda, and an angry letter against it from Sir WILFRID 
Lawson, which is very satisfactory. Mr. Tom Mann before 
the Labour Commission talked some of that Socialist- 
Trade-Unionist matter which is either curiously im- 
a or pitiably foolish, on Monday, Tuesday, and 

ednesday. A good instance of this skimble-skamble 
stuff was given on Wednesday, when Mr, Mann, being 
pressed by Mr. GERALD BaLrour as to the way in which 
short hours and reduced outputs are to increase wages, 
replied that “the bringing together of energies will 
“ create value and increase produce ”—as ingenious an 
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recently been made. 

Mr. AsquiTH, on Tuesday, had (perhaps properly) 
to refuse the application of the Tweedside authorities 
for a gunboat to stop salmon-poaching. Captain 
LuGarD addressed the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society on the subject of Uganda, which also was the 
theme on the same day of a rather amusing meeting 
of the City “ Liberal” Association. We call it amusing 
because there were evidently three parties present— 
good patriots who wanted retention without making it 
a party question; scuttlers of the old rock, like Mr. 
Morton, M.P., whose only object is scuttle ; and a sort 
of pious Gladstonians, whose only object is not to 
embarrass the Government. The last carried it, and a 
resolution was passed declaring (almost totidem verbis) 
that the Government, being els, would, of course, 
behave angelically both in Uganda and elsewhere. 

On Thursday morning a brief but excellent speech 
of Lord RosEsery’s, on the unveiling of Sir JOHN 
Macponabp’s bust in St. Paul’s, was reported. There 
appeared in the Zimes a second letter from Lord GREY 


on the subject, not merely of Uganda, but of Zanzibar 


and Madagascar. 

It was reported yesterday, having been hinted the 
day before, that our present Inquire-Within-Upon- 
Everything-But - Make-Up-Your-Minds-Beforehand-If- 
Possible Government is about to issue another Com- 
mission—on Old-Age Pensions. 


Ireland, 50°Me very interesting additions to the lite- 

rature of that very interesting institution, 
the Eviction Commission, were added last Saturday. 
The Commission itself had done a solid half-hour’s 
work the day before, the President managing to in- 
terpose a characteristic suggestion, “ Suppose the 
* landlord comes and burns the house?” Mr. MuRPHY 
had written a very proper letter, declining to give his 
reasons for resigning, but calling on Sir James MATHEW 
to give them. Mr. Carson, also with much propriety, had 
explained his own conduct, and Lord CLANRICARDE had 
stigmatized Sir James’s description of his action as 
“untrue.” We entertain not the slightest affection 
for Lord CLANRICARDE, who has contrived, by faults in 
feeling and manner, to put himself wrong where he 


was thoroughly right, and has probably done more 
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harm than ten Land Leagues could have done to the 
landlords of Ireland; but we are obliged to confess 
that in this case his language is rather improper than in- 
exact.———Mr. TENER did not appear on Monday, though 
he made excuse, before the Commission, the time of 
which hard-to-employ body was chiefly occupied by a 
laboured and awkward explanation (with illustrative 
letters) by the President of the reasons of Mr. MurPHy’s 
retirement. This turned out to be as expected. Sir 
JaMEs himself was much more guarded than last week, 
and was almost directly apologetic, but he did not 
touch at all on the awkward incident of the permission 
of cross-examination before luncheon and the refusal of 
it afterwards.——On Tuesday an Irish National Federa- 
tion Convention met and gloried in Dublin. On that 
day the Eviction Commission took Canon KELLER’s 
evidence (or rather his opinions) on the subject of the 
Ponsonsy estate. For it is one of the numerous oddi- 
ties of this odd body that it does not get tenants or 
landlords to state what each has actually done or 
suffered, but invites or permits professed agitators, 
clerical or lay, as the case may be, to give their already 
well-known versions of matters affecting other people. 
But it is fair to say that the Commission did get a 
tenant, if not two, before it on Wednesday, on which 
day a letter was read from Mr. Smiru Barry, declining 
to appear. It was asserted that Mr. Morey had sent 
back for reconsideration the recent proposals of the 
Board of Education in reference to the Christian 


Brothers which have created such a stir. 


Foreign and It was reported on this day week that the 
Affairs. Viceroy of Inp1a had visited the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore, and that there was danger of a colli- 
sion between Chinese troops and the handful of Russian 
intruders left by Colonel Yanorr on the Pamirs. The 
French Prime Minister had been present at the funeral 
of the victims of the dynamite explosion. Mr. STuRGE 
had given the British East Africa Company a clean bill 
of health, or something like it, on the subject of 
slavery, and a meeting had been held on the Swaziland 
question. 

Some papers relating to the Newfoundland Fisheries 
question were issued on Saturday. On Monday morn- 
ing there was fair news of the salvage operations on 
the Howe, and good hope that the missing Calypso 
had turned up, which hope was subsequently fulfilled. 
It might be worth mentioning here, by the way, 
that an interesting letter in the Times of that day 
disposed by exact statistics of the notion that losses 
of men-of-war are more frequent than they used 
to be. The fact, of course, is that everything of the 
kind is now at once and prominently reported. In 
India the ManaraJjan had inspected the Mysore con- 
tingent of Imperial service cavalry. The French 
Chamber had voted a Bill for withdrawing the privilege, 
in matter of prosecution by private persons, of Grand 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour—a measure said to be 
a hit at M. pe Lessers in re Panama. The rumours 
about:a direct alliance between France and Russia were 
repeated, and those about the progress of the French 
Embassy in Morocco were still somewhat conflicting. 
Dr. WEKERLE was said to have succeeded Count 
Szapary as Hungarian Prime Minister. The probable 
majority for Mr. CLEVELAND, though still very large, 
was said to have been somewhat diminished by Ohio 
and California going Republican. 

The foreign news of Tuesday morning was slight, 
and there was little in it more important than the 
hospitality which the Royal Family of Portugal has 
been receiving at Madrid. English Gladstonians, in- 
deed, hugged themselves on the exchange of compli- 
ments between Lord Rosesery and M. Risor, the 
former apologizing for the action of the Captain of the 
Redbreast (who had overhauled a dhow in the waters of 
Madagascar), and receiving in return an assurance that 


what Count p’AusicNy is doing in Morocco is for the 
general joy of all Europe. That the French take slavers 
under their special protection is a very old story, and 
what it means may be read in the amusing and out- 
spoken pages of M. pE ManpaT-GRraNncEy. But we do 
not think that Lord a like his —- 
ists, called the waters of Madagascar “‘ c 

t waters,” and perhaps M. Risot’s good turn is a little 
diminished by the fact that, according to some accounts, 
Count p’AusiGNY has not got any concessions at all, 
except a few likely to produce “ pots-of-wine” for 
French speculators. 

Tuesday morning brought the somewhat interesting 
news that the French Government had at last made 
up its mind (the way being cleared, as above stated) 
to prosecute the Panama directors. Ministry-wreckers 
were in great force; for it was thought that, whether 
this resolve was or was not carried out, it would 
weaken M. Louset. News from Dahomey was vague ; 
but it was said that Captain MonTeIL, who was sent 
Tchad-wards to make treaties two years ago, had 
turned up. Ifthe Captain has respected the Anglo- 
French agreement, well and good ; but some hints about 
Sokoto and Bornu will need attention. The German 
Government had slightly modified the , Damaraland 
Concession to conciliate German Chauvinists. St. 
Petersburg was suffering from cholera, and Vienna from 
the unemployed. 

The beginning of a debate in the French Chamber 
on the new Anti-Anarchist Bill was the chief item in 
Thursday’s news. 

This debate and the Panama prosecution continued 
to interest Paris next day, the debate taking very 
wide ranges, and being practically an omnibus want of 
confidence debate. Anxiety appeared to be felt about 
Dahomey, and the Government were said to have taken 
the odd step of consulting an Austrian traveller on 
General Dopps’s prospects. But the French, “ under 
“the wgis of the Republic,” are so nervous just now 
that anything may be expected of them. 

Election The hearing of the petitions resulting from 

Petitions. the late General Election was begun at 
Manchester and Walsall on Tuesday.- At the former 
place lurid pictures were drawn of the way in which 
“ a pickle-maker” (quite an Aristophanesque character), 
a “barber,” and “ a thick-set man” had done unhol 
work for Mr. BaLFrour, with some details of a dri 
called a “ smiler,” which, being composed of beer and 
lemonade, aroused the superfine disgust of Mr. MURPBY, 
Q.C. But the right kind of beer and the right kind 
of lemonade make very good shandygaff, and shandy- 
gait is both innocent and refreshing in a busy July. 

Thursday the judges—Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice VaucHan WILLIAMS—dismissed the petition, 
with costs, except in the case of one witness, who will 
have to bear his own. The remarks of Mr. Justice 
Cave, his colleague agreeing, on the conduct of the 
case were unusually severe. “Not right,” “reckless 
“ charges,” “ not a particle of evidence,” “inadmissible,” 
“ negotiations not reflecting credit on anybody con- 
“ cerned,” were some of the phrases used; and, after 
them, Mr. Munro’s friends seem a little unwise in 
complaining that he has been “ heavily fined.” 

The Law Yesterday week the oysters whose nationality 

Courts. had ef question were declared to be 
aliens, and saleable in close time ; there was a further 
hearing of the case of RavacHoL’s alleged accomplice at 
Bow Street, and the death of the Duke of MaRLBoRoUGH 
was pronounced in formal inquest to be due to natural 
causes.— It is improbable that the tolerably severe 
lesson administered to the Daily Chronicle, which had 
allowed itself to be made the tool of the Purity gang 
in the cases of AKKERSDYK and FEmEN14 v. LLoyp this 
day week, will produce any effect on the fanatics more 
remotely concerned. But the remarks of the Lorp 
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CuiEF JUSTICE on the defence adopted may serve others 
as an instructive illustration of the methods which 
such fanatics pursue. ——NEILL was duly hanged on 
Tuesday morning. The trial of Cooper for killing his 
wife in the Isle of Man has been proceeding there, 
and a further trial of the same nature is impending, as 
@ result of the conduct of a youth named WILLIAMS 
near Tavistock, who seems to have shot a girl and 
another youth out of jealousy, and then to have failed 
to shoot himself-——The alleged Anarchist Francois 
was committed for extradition on Wednesday, but de- 
clared his intention to appeal.——At another murder 
trial (that for what is called the Althorp murder) an 
odd incident occurred on Thursday, one of the jurors 
escaping the shepherding of the luncheon-bailiff and 
going to his own home for half an hour. This unpre- 
cedented conduct so disturbed the mind of Mr. Justice 
KENNEDY that he took till yesterday morning to think 
over it.——The man who was kept by the dog to go 
to prison when the dog took umbrellas was acquitted 
on Thursday. 
The first regular Trafalgar Square meetin 
large dimensions te new 
took place on Sunday, and was orderly enough in 
behaviour, though the celebrated Mr. QuetcH and 
other persons of the same kind talked the usual more 
or less guarded incitement to riot and rebellion. It 
appears that the thing, being translated from English 
into fustian, was “a celebration of the recovery by the 
“‘ people of their historic forum.” For the attraction 
for one kind of fools of a certain semi-pedantic jargon 
seems as perennial as that of the confidence trick for 
another kind. 
Racing, great deal of racing, both flat and} other, 
has taken place since the Houghton Meet- 
ing, but it has not seemed necessary to take note here 
of anything till the Liverpool Autumn Cup on Friday 
week, This was contested by a field of fifteen horses. 
The result was curiously true to the betting, for the 
order of the latter was Windgall, Ermak, Lauriscope, 
Lady Rosebery, and Friar John, and the order at the 
finish was the same, except that Lauriscope and Lady 
Rosebery changed places. It was also a very good 
race, Windgall winning only by a head from Ermak, 
who was no more in front of Lady Rosebery. Ermak, 
Lady Rosebery, and Lauriscope reappeared in the 
Derby Cup last Wednesday, a valuable prize, for which 
a large field, including Warlaby, The Lover, Curio, Jodel, 
and others, also ran, Ermak was made rather a strong 
favourite, on the strength of the Liverpool running, 
but was again unable to do more than run second, 
Warlaby winning. 

Let us note with particular pleasure the 
oer just fashion in which a correspondent of 
the Times, who modestly signed himself “Tuc,” re- 
buked some days ago the ridiculous habit of talking of 
Eton “students” instead of boys, and the somewhat 
less offensive, but equally mistaken, substitution of 
“the College quadrangle” for the “ school-yard.” It 
is satisfactory to know that there is still some one who 
is content Romana simplicitate loqui. But alas! 
what can be expected in days when the Bursar actually 
abolishes “ bever,” and when authentic Etonians some- 
times talk of “term” ? 

Dr. NANSEN was present at a meeting of 
Geographical Society on wat 
= an account of his intended Polar explorations. 

e thing is gallant, but we fear slightly foolish. It 
is good to make yourself extremely uncomfortable for 
any adequate end; but for any end, adequate or in- 
adequate, here obtainable Dr. NansEN might just as 
well put on a hair shirt and a chain girdle, and get 
into a cage, & la Cardinal BaLuz.——On Tuesday the 
Liberation Society exalted its horn in the usual way. 
A meeting of the Imperial Federation League, with 


special reference to Canada, was held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. ALBAN Ginss.——A meeting in support 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was held at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, and ad- 
dressed by some persons of importance, including the 
Home Secretary. The excellence of the objects of 
the Society cannot be exaggerated. If Mr. AsquiTH 
knew a little more of its methods, he would hardly 
have extolled the “judgment” of the “director,” Mr, 
BenjaMIn Wauau, as he did.——Some details of the 
wreck of the Bokhara were published yesterday. 


Obituary, The Bishop of Guana, the jubilee of whose 
* uninterrupted tenure of his see was recently 
celebrated, died last week full of years and universally 
honoured.——We observe that the authorship of Rattlin 
the Reefer is now claimed sans phrase for Captain 
Howakrb, who also figured in the list. The book, an odd 
and very unequal one, has always appeared as MARRYAT'S; 
but the difference of style was easily perceptible, and 
it had been generally understood that Captain Howarp, 
who was for some time the greater writer’s secretary 
and “ devil,” was responsible for most of it.—— 
Mr. T. A. TROLLOPE, who also died last week, was 
under the slight disadvantage of having a younger 
brother much cleverer than himself and of pursuing 
no very different lines. Yet had he done good work, 
especially on Italian subjects, with which fifty years’ 
residence and much reading had made him familiar. 
His novels were not bad, and his historical work far 
from contemptible ; but, to our thinking, his forte lay 
on the dividing line of these two subjects, and was 
shown in the short stories of famous Italian crimes and 
tragedies which he originally contributed, if we mistake 
not, to Household Words and All the Year Round.—— 
General pE FatLuy, who has died this week, was full of 
years ; latterly he could hardly be said to be full of 
honours. In middle life he saw and did some good 
service; but the bad taste of his despatches when 
he was sent to put down the Garibaldian filibusters 
created a prejudice against him, and he incurred, 
justly or not, the gravest suspicions of incompetence, 
or worse, in the “ Débacle ” itself. On two occasions, 
which were among the most important of the war, he 
was, to say the least, extraordinarily unfortunate ; for 
on August 6 he failed, though summoned, to come to 
the rescue of MacManon; and, three weeks later, he 
let himself be surprised and routed by Von DER TANN. 
——Dr. Perersen, the Burgomaster of Hamburg, was, 
in more than an official sense, perhaps the foremost 
citizen of that famous city. 
Books, &o. Some books of considerable literary and 
biographical interest have appeared this 
week, In verse we have Mr. ALFRED AvusTIN’s Fortu- 
natus the Pessimist and Mr. Wartson’s 
Lachryme Musarum, both published by Messrs. 
MacmiLian ; Mr. Austin Dosson has published, not 
verse, but a volume of most agreeable prose, Highteenth- 
Century Vignettes (Cuatro & Winpus); Mr. Stor- 
ForRD Brooke's History English Literature, 
from its Beginnings to the Accession of King Ailfred 
(“ ALFRED,” the wise him call), which is issued by 
Messrs. MACMILLAN, must propitiate the fiercest 
stickler for this division of our literature by its 
scale. This, if adjusted to the rest of the story, 
would require, we should say, about two hundred 
volumes. The Autobiographical Notes of the late 
Mr. W. B. Scotr (Oscoop, M‘Itvaine, & Co.) and 
the Reminiscences of the living Dr. HakE (BENTLEY) 
come together in giving much information about the 
P.R.B., and (in the case of the second-named) about 
many other interesting things and people. Mr. THomas 
Wricat’s Life of William Cowper (Unwiy) puts, in 
exhaustiveness and careful arrangement, all former lives 
of the poet in the shade. 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON THE FLAG 
OF ENGLAND. 


hs that once prevailing, but now dwindled and dis- 
credited, section of the Gladstonian party which 
saw all things in hatred and dread of “ Jingoism,” 
Lord RosEseRy’s short but admirable speech in the 
erypt of St. Paul’s on Wednesday must have been 
terribly bitter reading. 
preserved a sacred silence about it. By so much the 
more as it displeases these persons must it be grateful 
to (we cannot say all good Great Britons, which is not 
only burlesque, but itself inadequate, so we trust that all 
sensible Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, Manxmen, 
Orcadians, and Channel Islanders will forgive us if we 
say) all good Englishmen. And by that word we mean 
nothing provincial and nothing exclusive, using it as 
the only possible single term for all those in whose 
hearts there beats the echo of Lord Trnnyson’s line— 
“And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
“ England blew.” 

For that and nothing else was the keynote of Lord 
ROosEBERY’s speech. The occasion was fitting, for the 
bust he was unveiling was that of Sir JonN MacponaLp, 
a great Colonial Englishman, who swore to live and die 
a British subject. Lord RosEBery used no bluster ; 
but there was never a sentence in his speech which did 
not sear as with a hot iron one or other of the sprouts of 
“anti-Jingo” fancy which once grew so luxuriantly in 
the Gladstonian garden. He said that WELLINGTON and 
NELSON were not aristocratic scourges and plunderers 
(the “ aristocracy” of poor NELSON was modest, and of 
the paulo post futwrum kind chiefly, but no matter), 
but “ Lords of war who preserved the Empire.” He told 
his hearers “ that Empire is the greatest secular agency 
“ for good now known to mankind,” by which we hope 
Lord RosEBERY meant that every Briton is bound to 
think it so, not that he has a right to force this belief 
on foreigners. And he urged that the flag of England 
is the sign and symbol of the Empire itself. ‘“ Eiiza- 
“peTH and her heroes”—he went on to say, taking 
the image from a well-known practice, German, but 
not, we think, confined to Germany—“ first drove 
“ their nails in, and so onward through the expansive 
“ century when our flag flashed everywhere down to 
“ our own times, when we have not quailed or shrunk.” 
We do not know whether Lord RosEBery meant the 
slight ambiguity of that “when.” But the little speech 
may be said to pledge him once for all to abstain from 
shrinking and quailing. 

We must leave it to Gladstonians to cavil and growl 
if they choose at this speech. For our parts, we welcome 
it with no double meaning. Nothing has done so much 
to substitute an angry quasi-Continental hatred for the 
good old English feeling which used to prevail between 
parties as the introduction, first into the Liberal and 
then into the Gladstonian party, of the “ anti-Jingo” 
poison.. A man may hand over the government of his 
country to an opponent with a good-humoured “ Mine 
“‘ yesterday ; yours to-day; mine to-morrow,” if he 
knows that the interests of the country at large are 
likely to be res by his successor as by himself; 
hardly so if he fears that the interval will be used 
to wreck and damage them irretrievably. There- 
fore we have steadily throughout this Uganda 
matter deprecated the introduction of hot language 
and partisan recrimination. There are cases in which 
“* Let bygones be bygones” is very convenient to the 
thief and very hard on the honest man; there are 
others in which it is the sanest, the most honourable, 
and the safest. motto for all concerned. And, there- 
fore, we venture to think that even Lord Grey, in the 
otherwise excellent letter which appeared in the Times 
of Thursday, was a little ill advised to go back upon 


Some of them, indeed, have | 


the vexed questions of Zanzibar and Madagascar. Not . 


that we are not disposed to agree with him, to no 
small extent, that mistakes were committed on both 
these matters. But for the present what has been 
done has been done, and it is no use crying over it. 
We are under certain agreements with two other Great 
Powers on the two subjects, and we ought not to 
endeavour to back out of or evade them. Some day, 
perhaps, opportunities will come, in this way or 
that, of repairing the mistakes made, and recover- 
ing the chances lost. At present we see none such ; 
and, while we would have Great Britain to be 
always a Power that takes, and never one that 
gives up, we would also never have her one that 
gives and then repines, that grutches over the giving, 
and attempts to get discounts and allowances out of 
what she has given. There is no doubt that under the 
influence, direct or indirect, of the evil spirit of 
“ quailing and shrinking,” very bad mistakes have been 
committed in the past fifteen years. But during the 
same time much good has been done, and some great 
steps taken forward with the flag. If we can, when the 
time comes, reopen the avenues which our backsliding 
closed to us, so much the better. But the word for 
the present is “ Let the flag never go back, and when- 
“ever possible go forward, in the paths and places 
“‘ where it at present flies.” 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


RANCE has again vindicated its right to be con- 
sidered the most interesting country in Europe. 
Italy, Austria, and Germany may be concerned about 
greater matters—for the immediate question in France 
is really not much more than this :—Whether a very 
insignificant politician is to remain Prime Minister or 
to be succeeded by another Deputy of the same calibre ? 
But the incidents are striking, so many of them 
happen together, and the Deputies have such an un- 
rivalled faculty for making the least of them a plausible 
excuse for discourses on first principles or for eloquent 
denunciation of the tendencies of all policies with 
which they do not agree, that a French crisis always 
supplies far better reading than the most serious con- 
flicts elsewhere. Neither is the attractive element of 
absurdity wanting. It is supplied among other things 
by M. PELLETAN’s argument against the Press Law. M. 
PELLETAN has quoted Victor HuGo’s line— 


Tu peux tuer cet homme avec tranquillité— 


and has made the observation that it was an incitement 
to the murder of Napo.eon III. If the law had been 
strictly interpreted, it would have been applicable to 
the great poet ; and therefore, says this truly French 
logician, you must not pass a Bill which will give the 
Courts power to order the seizure of newspapers con- 
taining incitements to crime. In almost any other 
country a man who could reason like this would cover 
himself with ridicule; but M. PELLETAN’s deserved 
reputation for cleverness does not appear to have 
suffered in France. 

The crisis of this week, which was expected to upset 
M. Lovset, is the culmination of several weeks of dis- 
content and “nerves.” Some Deputies have made him 
responsible for the weakness shown in dealing with the 
strikers at Carmaux, and for the dynamite explosion 
in Paris. If M. Louset, say these Deputies, had been 
energetic, the miners would never have dared to go so 
far, and the Anarchists would have been too frightened 
to construct their bomb. Other Deputies have been 
offended because he did not take the side of the miners. 
emphatically enough. Both have decided to make a 
scapegoat of M. Louset. The accusations are in either 
case only partially just. If M. Louser had taken a firm 
line with the Carmaux miners, it is certain that he would 
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have been upset by the Deputies, who were then 
in a humour to conciliate the working class. It is true 
that a politician of character who estimated the mis- 
chievous disturbance at Carmaux correctly would have 
faced all risks of defeat in the Chamber rather than 
encourage outrage. But M. LouBeT was made Prime 
Minister exactly because he was a man of no standing 
or authority of his own, who might be trusted to do 
nothing which would offend the Radicals. He has 
behaved as might have been expected, and in holding 
him responsible for the late activity of the “ Social 
“ Revolution” the Deputies are, in fact, punishing him 
for the very qualities for which he was notoriously made 
Premier. If the Deputies wish for energetic govern- 
ment, they should not make energy of character an 
absolute disqualification for the post of Prime Minister. 
The ideal holder of the place, in the opinion of the 
Deputies, would seem to be a politician who is too weak 
to control them, but is strong enough to save them 
from the consequences of their own acts. To eat their 
cake and to have it too, that is their ambition. 


The debate on the Press Bill is one of those assaults 
of eloquence dear to the French which are apt when 
read to appear inexpressibly hollow and tedious. The 
Bill itself is a very simple matter. It proposes to give 
the Courts the power to treat newspaper articles con- 
taining incitements to crime as they can bombs or 
burglars’ tools—namely, impound them pending the 
trial of the writer or publisher. At present, and by an 
exception designed to secure the “ liberty of the press,” 
this is not possible. As the French criminal procedure 
allows of many delays and appeals, it is possible for a 
writer accused of incitement to crime, or of obscenity, 
to continue repeating his offence with impunity for 
months, The futility of prosecution in these circum- 
stances, combined with fear of the Radicals, who have 
taken pornographic as well as criminal publications 
under their wing, has secured absolute license for the 
most perniciously foul and bloodthirsty scribbling. 
The Ministry has asked for power to deal effectually 
with the pest in the shape of a Bill which will enable 
the Courts to sequester incriminating publications pend- 
ing the trial of the accused. This is the very modest 
measure which has been the pretext for the crisis. 
It is unpopular with two classes of Deputies. The 
Conservatives would like it well enough if, as M. 
DE Mun frankly said, they could be sure that it would 
not be used against them to please the Radicals. These, 
while not openly excusing the trash against which the 
measure is directed, are opposed to the Bill because 
they fear that it would be used against them by a 
— combination of Conservatives and Moderate 

publicans. The result has been the spectacle so 
frequently seen in the French Chamber—a union be- 
tween two parties which hate one another to deprive 
the Government of a weapon which each would be 
ready enough to confer if it could be sure of controlling 
its use. But the Bill has been little, ifat all, discussed 
in the debate, which has been full of sonorous, but 
more or less empty, harangues on first principles. M. 
DescHANEL—an agreeable writer, and a conspicu- 
ous member of a small but very earnest class of French- 
men who are endeavouring to extract the morals and 
emotion from Christianity in order to construct a 
modern religion with them—delivered a thoughtful 
and well-filed address on contemporary social tenden- 
cies. The most effective speech of the debate was 
made by M. bE Mon, who has accepted Christianity 
as understood by Roman Catholics without deduc- 
tions. This was, indeed, a very characteristic speech. 
M. DE Mon declared that reforms are of no avail 
which do not begin with the heart of man—a doc- 
trine which has the support of the soundest moral- 
ists of all times and countries, from BuppHa to Mr. 
CaRLYLE. The practical deduction made by M. DE 


Mon was that he and his friends would support M. 
Lovset if the Government would give up its attempts 
to “dechristianise” France. Of course, M. Louset 
replied that he was engaged in no such undertaking, 
but was only maintaining that attitude of impartiality 
which becomes the State in the presence of conflictin 
creeds. M. pE Mun, who represents a minority, ask 
the Government to commit the happy despatch by 
making a Clerical alliance. M. Louset replied with a 
hollow phrase which barely conceals the fact that the 
party to which he belongs has used the authority of 
the State to depress the Church of which M. DE Moun 
is an enthusiastic member. On the second day of the 
debate the PREMIER not only made a much better 
speech in defence of the Republican party at large than 
had been expected of him, but he actually contrived to 
bring the Chamber to attend to the Bill it was supposed 
to be discussing. The result is not known when we 
go to press, but it seems less likely than it did that 
M. Louset will be defeated. 


The interest of the Ministerial crisis may partly 
explain the comparatively small attention aroused in 
France by the reported intention of the Government 
to prosecute the Directors of the Panama Company. 
It is difficult to estimate the wisdom of the decision 
until we know the grounds on which the judicial in- 
vestigators of the Company's affairs have recom- 
mended the prosecution. Very possibly they have 
had no choice in the matter. All who watched the 
final struggles of that disastrous venture must have 
suspected long ago that many things had been done 
by the Board of Directors which might not bear 
investigation. Sentiment is naturally shocked at the 
prospect of seeing a very old man, of whom France, 
in its present want of great characters, is pardonably 
proud, standing in the dock on a charge of fraud. It 
is not equally clear that sentiment should alone be con- 
sulted in this case. M. DE LEssE?s must have been, at 
the best, careless of facts and obstinately impervious 
to teaching. He has certainly been the means of per- 
suading his countrymen to put money into a concern 
which, if he had examined the evidence before him 
with moderate insight and care, he must have seen 
could not succeed. Age, the exaltation produced by 
his previous success, and the reluctance of success to 
admit itself defeated are the only excuses which can 
be made for him. They do not apply to his col- 
leagues. If there has been actual criminal misconduct, 
it would assuredly be a gross miscarriage of justice 
to let all the offenders off because one of them has 
in his time carried through an enterprise which it 
was erroneously hoped would forward the interests of 
France, and, we may add, injure those of England. It 
would be ungracious at the present moment to insist 
on certain features in the history of the making of the 
Suez Canal which may not improperly harden the heart 
of the sentimentalist, yet these things cannot be 
wholly forgotten. The delay in deciding to prosecute 
M. DE LEssEPS may appear to make the final resolu- 
tion harsh; but it has been due partly to French 
methods of procedure, and partly to obstacles placed 
in the way of investigation by the incriminated parties. 
If the Government is acting without grounds, it has 
committed a great blunder. We cannot think this 
likely, and the action of the Chamber of Deputies in 
abolishing the privileges of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour seems to prove that there will be no 
Parliamentary opposition to the trial. The degree of 
unpopularity it is likely to incur in the country is, 
we think, overrated. Ingratitude to those who have 
served them, and can serve no longer, is a common, 


though ugly, feature of the French character. 
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TAILOR-MADE JUDGES. 


IR JAMES MATHEW seems bent on recalling the 

doctrine in which an eminent countryman (by place 
of birth) of his own anticipated the clothes philosophy of 
Herr TEUFELSDROCKH. The author of The Tale of a Tub 
came upon a set of ancient philosophers who worship- 
ped the tailor as the origin of all things and regarded 
human beings as simply so many animated suits of 
clothes. A red gown and a gold chain, with other 
adjuncts, made a Lord Mayor; a combination of lawn 
and black silk constituted a bishop ; while an arrange- 
ment of ermine and fur furnished forth a judge. Sir 
JAMES MATHEW’s conduct in Ireland lends itself to this 
doctrine. He has left his wig and gown behind him in 
England, and with them he has apparently left the 
judge. Whether the wig and gown properly draped upon 
a lay figure would be able to discharge judicial functions 
without Sir JamMEs MaArTHeEw is a question which there 
has been no opportunity as yet of deciding experi- 
mentally. Probably the figure might be made to 
“concur” and to exercise some of the more formal 
duties of the office without being found out. On the 
other hand, it is quite clear that Sir Jamzs MaTHEW 
cannot discharge what at least are quasi-judicial func- 
tions without his wig and gown. The proof that the 
wisdom and dignity of the office lie in those garments 
is conclusive. It rests upon the method known to 
logicians as that of agreement and difference. With 
wig and gown Sir James MaTHew is a re: ble— 
something more than a respectable—judge. With- 
out them he is a vehement partisan. The infer- 
ence is obvious. Without going the extreme length 
of Swirt’s theory, it may yet be held that cos- 
tume, if it does not make, has something to do 
with the formation of, character. It reminds a man 
of the qualities which he ought to aim at, and of 
the demeanour which he should exhibit. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Sir James MaTHeEw could have 
played the fantastic tricks which he has been going 
through in Dublin in his wig and gown. He would be 
under some sort of constraint to act up to those gar- 
ments. He would feel that he had a to play. 
The old servant in Mo.iire who, being alternately 
addressed as coachman and butler, found it necessary 
to assume the appropriate livery before he could answer 
in either capacity, is an illustration of the close identifi- 
cation of office and of dress. 


Sir James MaTHEw denies, with some emphasis, that 
he is exercising judicial functions in his post of Presi- 
dent of the Evicted Tenants Commission. He is per- 
fectly right ; but a man is not bound to be fair-minded 
to avoid prejudging a case, and to pay regard to the 
ordinary laws of evidence and the decencies of contro- 
versy merely because he is a judge. He is appointed 
a judge because it is believed that he is impressed with 
these obligations and will exhibit these qualities. Mr. 
Justice MATHEW seems to have cast aside reverence for 
them with his official robes. To take public rumour 
as trustworthy evidence of truth, to rely upon second- 
hand and hearsay statements, and to connive at their 
publication broadcast among persons whom they are 
sure to inflame and exasperate—perhaps into outrage ; 
to take no steps, and, in fact, to prohibit the taking 
of any steps, by which a falsehood may be exposed or 
an erroneous impression removed on the spot and at 
the time when either is propagated ; these things are 
a violation, not merely of the rules of judicial beha- 
viour, but of elementary equity. As a Commissioner, 
Sir James MaTHEw may not be bound, and is not 
bound, by the technical rules of procedure which 
have been found convenient in courts of justice ; 
but he is bound to observe the principles which lie 
at the basis of those rules, and the more stringently 
bound because he happens to be released from the 


mechanical pressure of the regulations which prevent 
any wide departure from fairness on the part of a judge 
sitting in a court of justice. He is released, also, from 
the influence which the presence of grave colleagues at 
his side and a formidable Bar before him exercises upon 
the most self-willed and peremptory of judges. Sir 
JAMES MaTHEW, it is true, had, and we presume still 
has, colleagues ; but he has managed to get rid already 
of two of them. One of them has precipitately re- 
treated into a permanent post; another has resigned 
from a natural unwillingness to associate himself with 
the methods and temper of Sir James MaTHEw. From 
the first, however, he has treated his colleagues as if 
they were mere supernumeraries, lay figures, part of 
the furniture of tthe Court. Sir James MaTHEw has, 
indeed, a singular dispersing and dissolving power. 
He has got rid not only of two of his colleagues, but 
also the counsel who on the first day appeared before 
him, and of the witnesses who were to prove the case 
which he was sent to Ireland to make out. If matters 
go on in the future as they have done in the past, he 
will presently be sitting all alone. The sooner he 
returns to Westminster, and to his wig and gown, the 
better. 


COLSTON’S DAY. 


T may be true enough, as we have lately been re- 
minded, that since our public men have taken to 
bestowing their oratorical favours so liberally on all the 
more (and some of the less) important provincial towns, 
the glory of Colston’s Day at Bristol has, to some extent, 
departed. This week’s celebration of the anniversary, 
however, hardly supplies a typical example of the re- 
sults of the decline. We can certainly recall more 
than one recent occasion when both the goodly com- 
panies of the Dolphin and of the Anchor banquet 
have had to put up with political stars of lesser magni- 
tude than those which shone upon them respectively 
the other night in the persons of Lord ASHBOURNE, 
Sir Hicks-Beacu, and Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN. 
Not only, too, were the performers more notable than 
they sometimes are, but the performance itself was 
better. It not infrequently happens, in this usually 
dead season of the ‘political year, that orators on both 
sides are something “gravelled for lack of matter” ; 
whereas on this occasion, thanks to Mr. MorRLEY and 
his “small Commission”—his small-by-degrees-and- 
beautifully-less Commission—it was almost embarrass- 
ing in its abundance. Lord AsHBouRNE found enough 
to say—and that without, in our opinion, saying a 
word too much—on the proceedings of that attenuated 
body and fevered head to occupy the greater part of 
a speech of considerable length; while Sir MIcHAEL 
Hicxs-Beacu, though he too did not stint himself of 
words, was far from exhausting that richly suggestive 
subject—the contrast between Gladstonians in and out 
of office. The trouble in dealing with it is, indeed, of 
a twofold nature ; it includes the difficulty of knowing 
where to begin, and the impossibility of coming, other- 
wise than by an enforced interruption of the story, to 
an end. 


Sir Hicxs-Beacu hit the mark in predict- 
ing that the conversation at the Anchor, as led by Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN, would not turn much upon Home 
Rule; but he was not so lucky in his anticipation that 
the Gladstonian orator would “ ride off on his favourite 
“and ancient hobby-horse, Parliamentary Reform.” 
That hobby-horse was forgot the other night; and 
no wonder; for Sir GEorGE could think of nothin 
but the Evicted Tenants Commission and the shamef 
behaviour of those Unionist critics who, after being 
distinctly told by Sir James MaTHEw that his object 
was to “bring about peace and reconciliation between 
“ Trish landlords and their tenants, on just grounds so 
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“ far as possible,” maliciously feign inability to perceive 
that his adopted course of im is caleulated to 
attain thatend. Into Sir GzorGe TrEvELYAaN’s defence 
of that procedure we see not the slightest reason to 
enter. It differs only from those which have already 
been put forth by members of his party in that it is 
even more halting and half-hearted than the generality 
of them, and that it even more studiously ignores every 
material point of the case. His lame apology is 
only another proof of the confusion and discomfiture 
which the disastrous mi iage of Mr. Mor.ey’s 
policy has spread throughout the Gladstonian ranks. 
Of this Sir GrorGe TREVELYAN, than whom no man 
better understands the situation in Ireland, is, we 
doubt not, only too painfully conscious. He must, and 
he does, know that the one and only object of appoint- 
ing a Judge of the High Court to preside over the 
Commission was to give a judicial air to the inquiry; 
and that if the Government had supposed for a moment 
that they would find themselves with their backs to 
the wall and desperately defending the impartiality 
of the Commission at the very frst stage of the 
proceedin Be they would never have gone to the needless 
expense of paying Sir JAMES MaTHEW’s railway fare from 
London to Dublin. His work, as Lord ASHBOURNE 
with equal truth and humour observed, could have been 
done as well or better by “hundreds of warm-hearted 
“ patriots in Ireland unembarrassed by having ever 
“ filled anywhere any judicial position.” Indeed, the 
work could have been better done, because done with 
less scandal, with Mr. O’Brien or Father Humpsreys in 
the chair; for that, at least, might have been held to 
indicate a sort of cynical good faith on the part of the 
Government, whereas their unsuccessful attempts to give 
a colour of legality and equity to their policy reveal 
the fact that they are just as conscious of its essential 
lawlessness and injustice as are the men themselves 
against whom it is directed. 


A CONVENTION OF ALL THE TALENTS. 


AS it really only “a National Convention of 
“* delegates from the branches of the Irish Na- 
“ tional Federation” that assembled the other day at 
Dublin? Or was “the Ancient Concert Rooms” men- 
tioned by the reporters a misprint for “‘ College Green,” 
and was the meeting a Home Rule Parliament entirely ? 
If not, it must certainly have been a well-concerted 
attempt to give the English public a taste of the Irish 
Parliamentary quality ; for we never remember to have 
seen such an array of Nationalist notabilities marshalled 
for demonstrational purposes on any previous occasion. 
All the Talents were there without exception. Not one 
of the stars that decorate the breast of Erin was lack- 
ing. To use a familiar but expressive phrase, she had 
“got them all on.” There was Mr. McCarray (but 
he was taken “suddenly unwell,” and left early), and 
Mr. DiLLon, and Mr. HEAty, and Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. Micuae, Davirt, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor—M.P.’s all. And, what is more, they all spoke, 
every Talent of them; and the Chairman-Substitute, 
Mr. Sexton, vice Mr. MoCartuy, twice. There was, 
indeed, nothing to mar the illusion that one was assist- 
ing at a sitting of the Irish Parliament, unless it were 
the fact that Mr. Repmonp and his followers were at 
the same time holding an opposition meeting of the 
National League. This, it is true, xp wie a@ passing 
speculation as to how this party would have disposed 
of themselves, and what precise position they would 
be occupying in the aforesaid Irish Parliament, if it 
were actually in session on College Green. But per- 
haps they would be outside it altogether and engaged 
in preventing their more impulsive adherents from 
blowing it up. 


The speaking was not particularly powerful, con- 


sidering the oratorical strength of the assembly ; but . 
it may fairly be described as iligant, and there was 
no lack of enthusiasm in the welcome of the audience. 
Mr. Sexton took the chair on Mr. MoCarray’s retire- 
ment from it “amid cheers”; Mr. T. P. O’CoNNOoR was 
“ very cordially received” ; Mr. MicnakL Davitt and 
Mr. O'BRIEN were “loudly applauded” ; Mr. HEaLy 
was “received with cheering”; and Mr. DILLON was 
“ greeted very warmly.” To the last-named speaker, 
however, is due the credit of having made the most 
striking contribution to the oratory of the day. “ Let 
“the delegates,” he said, “go back to every part of 
“ Treland, and tell the people that they had an organiza- 
“tion and a Constitution; they could now give orga- 
“ nization free play, because policemen and coercive 
“ Courts could no longer cripple it.” An organization 
unchecked by the policeis,indeed,an inspiring ideal; and 
if at first sight it seems incompatible with that of the 
next speaker, who complained that “the programme of 
“the Redmondites was mischief and disorder,” the in- 
consistency is, we dare say, more apparent than real. 
“ Disorder” with Mr. O’BrieN no doubt only means 
breaking the heads of the wrong men ; although at the 
same time it may be suggested that head-breaking, 
whether the heads be well or ill selected, is not easily 
preventible except with the assistance of those police- 
men of whom Mr. DiLLon speaks so disparagingly, but 
to whom Mr. Healy owes so much. Mr. O’BRIEN’s 
subsequent “ plea for toleration,” and his support of 
“the appeal which had been made for a policy of 
“ generous forbearance and allowance for the acts 
“of men who had committed mistakes in Irish 
“ politics,” have reference, we imagine, to the im- 
prisoned dynamiters only, and not tothe police. It 
will, no doubt, receive due consideration from Mr. 
Morey and Mr. Asgurits, the former of whom must 
be greatly cheered and encouraged by the tone of the 
Convention. It must be pleasant, indeed, for that 
patron of the “legalities” to observe the calm con- 
fidence with which all the speakers in turn assumed 
that the Government.are now on the side of the law- 
breakers and against the law. And with an unmade, 
and in all probability unmakable, Home Rule Bill in 
prospect, it must be still more agreeable to hear Mr. 
HeEaty boasting that the questions of “the police, the 
“ land, and the judiciary, of which they had heard so 
“ much in Committee Room No. 15, had now vanished 
“ because they had been conceded,” and that nothing 
remained but the “ novel question of the veto.” That 
novel question, even if it stood alone, might give the 
Government some little trouble ; but when Mr. MorRLEY 
thinks of the “conceded points,” and recalls further 
that other little difficulty over the Irish representation, 
he must surely feel dis to ask Mr. HEALy, in the 
mildest way in the world, whether he has quite for- 
gotten, that the Ministerial majority is only thirty- 
eight ? 


THE DEFEAT OF MR, MUNRO, 


HE decision reached by Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice WiLLiaMs is, we perceive, described in 
Gladstonian circles as the “escape of Mr. BaLFour.” 
It is, at least, straining the word to talk of the escape 
of any one who has never been in any danger. The 
nature of the statements made in the Manchester 
Assize Court must soon have persuaded the reader who 
had the est conception of the meaning of the 
word evidence, that Mr. BAaLFour was at no time in 
any serious peril. The consolation which the unsuc- 
cessful y can find in picking their words may 
cheerfully be left to them, since all the satisfaction and 
all the fun of the conflict have fallen to our side. 
Though it was absurd to suppose that there had been 
any deliberate irregularity on the part of Mr, BaLrour, 
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and hardly credible that there had been any careless- 
ness in him or in his immediate agents, there is 
always a possibility that some subordinate has been 
foolish. We imagine that it was their knowledge 
of this that supported Mr. Munro and his ad- 
visers in their arduous task of making evidence out 
of loose unsupported assertions and cock-and-bull 
stories. Something might turn up; nothing did, and 
so the petitioner went off with the shame, all the hits, 
and a substantial bill of costs—the Judges taking time 
to consider whether these were to be fixed on the higher 
scale or not. 

' But, if there never was appearance of danger enough 
to make the decision a relief, the quality of the fun is 
beyond question. It is really interesting to see what 
credulity can be shown in accepting loose assertions by 
men who hope that they may serve to damage an 
opponent. With one exception, the witnesses brought 
forward by Mr. Munro were all of the stamp of Mr. James 
RUSSELL, who saw persons drinking beer for nothing, 
or at less than the market price. This witness set 
the side which produced him an example of sagacity ; for 
he thought nothing of the matter, and did not men- 
tion it to the solicitor until the Saturday before the 
hearing . Mr. Justice Cave said “that this was 
“ exactly the view which the Court took.” It was also 
to be noted that very much of the so-called evidence 
produced by the petitioner was only heard of on the 
Saturday before the hearing began. The exception to 
all this vain talk was remarkable enough to atone for 
the curious character of the rest of Mr. MunRo’s case. 
Tickets and a burglary are not words which will become 
as familiar as our old friends the Cock and the Bull; 
but that is only because the ground is sufficiently occu- 
pied. A more complete example of the kind of yarn 
which immediately occurs to the mind when the above 
formula is used has never been heard in or out of a 
Court of law. Certain persons, not even alleged to be 
agents of the Unionist candidate—so the romance runs— 
told one GREEN, a barber, that by acting in a proper 
way he might make a little money. He was to pay 
money to persons who presented tickets on the day of 
polling. Funds were supplied to GREEN, and instruc- 
tions. In due course this barber from the Arabian 
Nights parted with the money for the tickets ; which, 
strange to say, turned out to be very compromising to 
Mr. Batrour’s agents. Of course the tempters who 
had corrupted the virtue of GREEN were anxious to 
obtain possession of the proofs of their guilt. But 
anything may be expected to happen in the Manchester 
Arabian Nights. There was a dispute about 2/., and 
GREEN refused to part with the tickets. No doubt 
they would have been produced for the inspection of 
Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice WiLLiams but for a 
most extraordinary accident. One of the forty thieves 
—or perhaps it was the identical ruffian who assailed 
SHELLEY on a famous and mysterious occasion—broke 
into the barber’s house, and the tickets disappeared. This 
was the wondrous tale which the petitioner’s solicitor 
thought worth producing for the inspection of two judges. 

‘There is one detail of it which we have passed over, 
and shall now repeat in the measured words of Mr. 
Justice Cave :—“ There was a negotiation which did 
“ not reflect credit on any party to it, as a result of 

“ which it was arranged with GREEN that he was to 
“ have 2001. for his evidence—an arrangement which 
“ certainly did not tend to the production of truth, and 
“might have had some influence on GREEN’s mind in 
“ the case.” We shall, as is but proper, copy the judicious 
reserve of the judge. The 200. might have had some 
influence on the mind of GreEN. We do not say it 
had. We will not make rash assertions about the mind 
of Geen ; but the inquiry is one which might possibly 


repay ifivestigation if properly conducted. As it stands 
in Mr° Justice Cave’s summing-up and in the evidence, 
thé Btory is not one which we should like to hear told of 


any Unionist petitioner. Mr. Mcnro has some interest 
in clearing it up. We are afraid that he will never 
succeed in showing that he can take defeat kindly, 
bear himself an opponent fittingly, or that he 
understands the nature of evidence. But he and his 
confidential advisers can at least prove that they had 
no connexion with a transaction which a judge has 
described as reflecting no credit on any party to it. 


KING LEAR AT THE LYCEUM. 


| 3 was not only fitting, but even inevitable, that our 
greatest ian and Comedian should, sooner or 
later, attack the most tragical, and possibly the most diffi- 
cult, part that was ever written by Shakspeare. He has 
chosen the right moment, the full ripeness of his power. 
King Lear is a part that makes immense demands both on 
the intellectual and the physical resources of the actor. It 
is certainly not too much to say that Mr. Irving has achieved 
atriumph. He has faced the difficulty, and has conquered 
it. Thus much we say, because even Mr. Irving's greatest 
admirers felt some diffidence as to whether he would 
be equal to the physical strain of King Lear. That 
diffidence was needless. The actor has conquered all doubt, 
not only by intellect but by force. There is no moment of 
weakness, no moment when the subtle study does not im- 
press its full effect from every conceivable point of view. 
The part is thought and played. The actor's personality is 
completely lost in that of the deserted King; he takes 
the spectator through every stage of the King’s waning 
strength, not only with an intense pathos, but also with what 
some practised critics thought might be missing—intense 
power. It is in the first act, perhaps, that he is not at his 
best, and the first act is an extremely difficult one. Yet in 
that act Mr. Irving gives, despite some faults of gesture, 
a keynote to his whole conception of the character. The 
tremulousness may here be overdone, but it leads the way 
to what is to follow; and Mr. Irving’s idea of the part seems 
to us undoubtedly the right one—namely, that Lear is 
throughout an old man who presently goes mad. Indeed, 
the gradual increase of madness is one of the most remark- 
able points in Mr. Irving’s great rendering of this great 
part. It comes by single spies, not in battalion, and 
you see it growing scene by scene, until, amid the ad- 
mirably managed effect of the storm, there is no room left 
for doubt that the kingly mind—for it was kingly, in spite 
of the foolishness of dividing the kingdom—is completely 
unhinged. In this scene Mr. Irving more than equals any 
past achievement of his on the stage; the vastness of it is 
given without one hint of rant, and with an insight and com- 
mand that compel surprise. Here, as all through, the actor 
never loses sight of the fact that Lear, king as he was and 
is, is opp with age. Later on, Mr. Irving, when he 
comes to the celebrated phrase, “ Ay, every inch a king!” 
deliberately avoids the conventional trick of a sudden return 
to momentary youth: he gives it with the air of an un- 
crowned king wandering in his wits, to whom the very word 
“king ” suggests, but only for a moment, the memory and 
glory of a former kingdom. He says it as one in a dream, 
and all through this scene he playsas one in a dream, with a 
perfect mixture of passion and humour. Take, for instance, 
the speech to Gloster beginning with, “ What, art mad?” 
As to the next scene, there is nought to say, except that 
Mr. Irving gives unknown tears and fire to the words which 
we all know by heart, and that when he comes to “ I think 
this lady to be my child Cordelia” he touches one’s very 
heartstrings. For the last act, in one sense the last is 
the best. Here the tragedy grows and grows, and here the 
actor’s thought and execution grow with it. No art could 
surpass the pathos and the terror of Lear's last scene with 
Cordelia, nor could anything be better than the change 
from the melting mood to the remembrance of the day of 
the good biting falchion. In fine, Mr. Irving’s King Lear 
is a thing of extraordinary conception and extraordinary 
performance, which may even yet be bettered by his untir- 
ing genius. For the rest, is there any need to say that the 
piece is perfectly staged? But there may be need to say 
that it is admirably played in every part. Not a single 
character is falsely or i vm shown, and to say this is 
to say very much. That Miss Terry’s Cordelia would be a 
thing of beauty was a foregone conclusion, and the conclu- 
sion is justified. Mr. Terriss is even more excellent than 
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usual, Mr. Cooper is also excellent, Mr. Howe has the = 
fection of art and long experience in his few lines, and Mr. 
Haviland’s Fool is a fine performance. Further details we 
reserve for further notice. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


O* Friday of last week the Stock Exchange was dis- 
turbed by a disgraceful hoax, perpetrated, no doubt, 
by unscrupulous speculators. It was reported that an in- 
surrection had broken out in Chili, and that the Argentine 
and Peruvian Governments had entered into an alliance to 
attack the neighbouring Republic. It is strange that such 
rumours were listened to for a moment; but, as the Chilian 
Ministry had resigned a few days before, and as, further, 
there was a fall in the Chilian exchange, as well as large 
selling of Chilian stocks, the Stock Exchange jumped to the 
conclusion that there must be some foundation for them. 
As a matter of fact, there was not the least ground for 
either story. There is no cause of quarrel between Chili 
and either Peru or Argentina, and both of the latter States 
have quite enough to do at home without engaging in 
foreign adventures, while as for the resignation of the 
Chilian Ministry, it was due to purely Parliamentary causes. 
As it is, there is little doubt that the President will pursue the 
policy he has entered upon—that of in every way developing 
the resources of the country and restoring order in the 
finances. Since the close of the Civil War there has been 
some recovery; but the President recognizes that a real 
revival can hardly be hoped for while the paper money is 
so oy depreciated. Bills, accordingly, have been 
introdu for gradually resuming specie payments. A 
couple of weeks ago it will be in the recollection of our 
readers that Messrs. Rothschild brought out a loan of 
1,800,000/., bearing 5 per cent. interest, for the purpose of 
enabling the Chilian Government to redeem the incon- 
vertible paper-notes which President Balmaceda compelled 


the banks to lend to him. The loan will put it in the power 
of the Chilian Government to reduce the paper circulation 
to what it was before the civil war broke out. But the 


President recognizes that that is not enough; he wishes to 
resume specie payments on New Year's Day 1896. The 
Bills introduced for that purpose propose an additional loan 
of 1,200,000/., to be raised in monthly instalments, and 
applied in cancelling a portion of the notes in circulation. 
And, furthermore, next year it is proposed that 25 per cent. 
of the Customs duties collected in gold are to be applied for 
the same purpose, while the year after and the year after 
that again 50 per cent. are to be applied. The plan is 
ingenious, and the object aimed at is unquestionably good. 
But we venture to think that the Chilian Government 
makes a mistake in deciding to resume in gold instead of in 
silver. Silver always hitherto has been the standard of 
value in Chili, and in spite of the depreciation of the 
metal, we are of opinion that it is a better standard 
for a country like Chili than gold. Firstly, it is to be 
borne in mind that Chili is a country, that her 
resources are not developed, that her population is small, 
and that she is exposed to a very keen competition with 
other countries in everything she produces for export. If 
her Government were wise, therefore, it would not handi- 
cap the country with an expensive currency and a ve 

high rate of exchange. When gold becomes the tended, 
it will be difficult to get down wages. Wages are fixed now, 
no doubt, in paper; but it is to be recollected that the 
paper is called a dollar, and that, whether the dollar consists 
of inconvertible paper or of gold, it appears precisely the 
same thing to the uneducated working-man, and he will 
not be content to take half a dollar or three-quarters of a 
dollar instead of the dollar he has been accustomed to 
receive. It will be a very difficult thing, therefore, to get 
down wages. But, if they are not got down, then the cost of 
producing everything in Chili will be raised exactly in pro- 
portion as the value of the paper dollar is raised, and the 
country will be handicapped in competing with other coun- 
tries. Besides, it is to be recoll that gold is now about 
40 per cent. dearer than silver; therefore Chili would be 
able to buy silver for about 40 per cent. less than she can 
get gold, That is a very material consideration for so back- 
ade acountry. Of course it will be said that Chili trades 
with gold-using countries altogether, and that it is desir- 
able, therefore, to have a gold currency like her principal 


customers. But, although there is some advantage in it, 
the advantage is by no means so great as to compensate, 
firstly, for the great cost of getting gold, and, secondly, for 
the disturbance of every industry in the country by the rise 
in wages, rents, and debts, and the struggle that will have 
to be gone through to get them down again. 

The value of money continues to fall. The Stock Ex- 
change settlement, which was completed on Wednesday 
evening, for the moment caused a better demand for short 
loans, but the demand has again fallen off. The rate of 
discount in the open market is only 24 per cent. It is to 
be regretted that the Directors of the Bank of England do 
not exert themselves to protect their reserve, for there is a 
strong demand in the open market for gold. There are 
appearances that a considerable amount before long will be 
sent to Paris, and at any moment the Russian withdrawals 
may begin again. 

The ian al silver fell early in the week to 38}d. per oz., 
but recovered on Thursday to 38}d. per oz. is ex- 
ceedingly little demand, and the market is weak. Interested 
parties are trying to believe that the International Confer- 
ence will do something to support the price; but that is in 
the higbest degree improbable, and it looks as if another 
fall would take place before long. 

There has been considerable activity during the week in 
South African land, gold, and diamond shares, and in South 
American securities. There is no doubt that the South 
African gold-fields are exceedingly rich, that they will pro- 
bably prove the largest source of gold now existing, and as 
prices for several years have been very low, an improvement 
is justified, not only by the increase in the output, but by 
the opening up of the country by means of railways. At 
the same time, we would warn the small investor to be 
careful how he buys. Gold-mining is proverbially one of 
the most precarious of all industries, and unless the greatest 
caution is exercised investors will lose their money. It 
would be much better for the small investor to leave the 
development of South Africa to great capitalists, who can 
afford to lock up their money, and even to incur losses for 
a while. As for the speculation in South American 
securities, we can only repeat what we have said so often, 
that in our opinion it is going too fast. There is, no 
doubt, a great improvement in the economic condition of 
Argentina, as is proved by the rapid fall in the gold pre- 
mium at Buenos Ayres, which is now down to 183 per cent. 
In other words, whereas at the worst of the crisis one gold 
dollar was worth more than 4} paper dollars, one gold 
dollar now is worth less than 3 paper dollars. That shows 
a growth of wealth and a revival of confidence. But the 
improvement is not sufficient as yet to justify eager specula- 
tion ; and investors should bear in mind that, if the gold 
premium falls very rapidly, it will check exports. For 
instance, only a week ago an exporter, who sold wheat or 
wool in London, received more than 3 paper dollars for 
every gold dollar he got in London. but if the gold pre- 
mium goes down to 150 per cent., the gold dollar will be 
worth only 2} paper dollars, and it is in paper dollars the 
farmers and flock-masters pay wages and other expenses. 
In the United States the Democratic victory has checked 
business. Capitalists fear that a reduction of the tariff 
will so increase foreign competition that prices must fall 
considerably, and with them profits; and they are appre- 
hensive likewise of legislation hostile to the railway Com- 
panies. Besides, there is danger of a war of rates between 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company and the 
New York Central Company. The former has invaded 
the New England territory of the latter, and, unless Messrs. 
Drexel Morgan, who are bankers of both Companies, 
and therefore largely interested in the two, can enforce 
peace, the New York Central will retaliate. The danger of 
a change of Ministry in France early in the week made all 
the Continental Bourses dull; but there has since been 
some recovery. 

A powerful Syndicate offered to buy the U. yan 
securities held by the liquidators of the Messrs. 
Brothers; but the offer has been declined, Messrs. Baring 
Brothers considering those securities much more valuable 
than the Syndicate does. They may be right; but in City 
opinion the offer was a very good one. 

Little change has taken place regarding the cotton-trade 
dispute ; but it looks as if it would extend. Efforts are 
being made to induce the cotton-spinners who are not 
members of the Federation either to close their mills alte- 
gether or to work half-time, and the expectation is that the 
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efforts will succeed. There is no improvement either in 
the South Wales coal trade, and generally the condition of 
trade is growing worse, the number of unemployed is in- 
creasing, and wages are everywhere falling. . 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 97;';,a rise com- 
with the preceding Thursday of g. India Sterling 
Cents closed at 97}, also a rise of §. Cape of 
Good | Three and a Halfs closed at 993, a rise of }; 
but Australian stocks are nearly all lower, the greatest fall 
being in Queensland Three and a Halfs, which closed at 
go, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 13. 
In Home Railway stocks there is likewise a general 
advance. North-Western closed on Thursday at 172}, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of §; 
North-Eastern closed at 1553, a rise of 3: and Great 
Western closed at 1643, a rise of 3; but Brighton “ A” 
closed at 1513, a fall of 1. The movements in the 
American market are generally downward. To begin 
with the speculative shares, which are unsuited to investors, 
Readings closed on Thursday at 283, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 1; Atchison closed at 38}, a 
fall of 14; and Erie closed at 27}, a fall of 3. Passing 
next to the interest-bearing securities, Reading First 
Income Bonds closed at 77}, a fall of 14; and Reading 
Fours closed at 89, a fall of 1. Louisville and Nashville 
closed at 724, a fall of }; Illinois closed at 106, a fall of $3 
and Lake Shore cl at 136%, also a fall of 4. On the 
other hand the movements in South American securities 
have been upwards. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
stock closed at 81-3, a rise of 1; Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern closed at 127-9, also a rise of 1. The Argentine 
Funding Loan closed at 71, and the Five per Cents of 1886 
at 72} after having been at 734 and 74} respectively ; 
Uruguayan New Three and a Halfs closed at 39}, a rise of 
as much as 3. The price for a moment was as high as 4o. 
Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed at 73}, a rise of 3. 
Chilian Four and a Halfs closed at 91, a rise of In 
inter-Bourse securities there are not many changes; but 
Hungarian closed at 95?, a rise of 4; while Spanish closed 
at 62}, a fall of }. South African gold shares are nearly 
all up. At first the demand was for the better classed 
dividend securities, but it has extended to the low-priced 
speculation shares. Chartered of South Africa shares have 
risen to 1$, Explorings to 5#, Bechuanaland to 1}. The 
rise in diamond shares has been checked after the recent 
great improvement, 


CASTLE KENNEDY. 


to Ireland by the accelerated route vid 
Stranraer, Larne, and Belfast begin to collect their minor 
movables about the time when the train rattles over the 

viaduct at Glenluce. At this point the route leaves 
the moorland, which has been almost continuous for forty 
miles westward of Castle Douglas, and runs for ten miles 
across a flat arable tract. The sea, which, at no distant 
geological period, covered this plain, as may be seen from 
the <5 9 of sand and shingle which intersect it at regular 
inte: is visible on either hand; Loch Ryan forms the 
northern, as Luce Bay the southern, horizon. 

At the narrowest point of the isthmus between these 
seas a liberal space has been devoted to landscape-gardening 
on an heroic scale. On the right of the railway, three or 
four miles on the hither side of Stranraer, the voyager may 
view the ample demesne, or (to use the native phrase) the 
“ policy,” of Castle Kennedy, and, if he be master of his 
own time, he will do well to devote a morning to visiting it. 

There is no earthly paradise comparable to a well-ke 
English or, for that matter, Seottiah park ; if there tee 
blemish in that kind of scenery, it arises from sameness. 
But Castle Kennedy differs from any other place with 
which we are acquainted in the treatment of natural 
features which, be it said, are in themselves not more than 
mediocre. Here, on the neck between two seas, lie two 
sheets of fresh water, and the ridge separating them has 
been cast into a strange complexity of terraces. The ruins 
of Castle Kennedy, a good example of seventeenth-century 
building, stand on a plateau at one end of this 
ridge. At the other end, the best part of a mile distant, is 
the modern mansion of Lochinch, a fine specimen of the 
style which, developed under French influence in the six- 
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teenth century, when architecture ceasing to be purely de- 
fensive assumed more hospitable features, architects fondly 
clepe “ Scottish baronial.” 

The terrace sward is scrupulously kept to the texture of 
an Axminster carpet, with what amount of patient labour 
may be estimated when it is mentioned that upwards of 
seventy acres is continually traversed by mowing-machines. 
A large part of the grounds is devoted to a pinetum. Too 
often one sees the giants of the Rockies and the Himalayas 
‘pinched and parched by the fashion of setting them out 
singly on lawns, where their roots search vainly for the 
moisture essential to liberal development. Here, however, 
they are treated largely, and, disposed in groups and masses 
of the different species, afford a chance, unequalled else- 
where, of comparing their relative value to British forestry. 
Favoured by the mild western climate, the Californian 
Pinus insignis grows into velvety domes of bottle-green, 
and the plumy Monteréy cypress grows as freely beside it as 
both do on the hillsides near San Francisco. The Blue 
Avenue, a double line of Picea nobilis, scales the steep 
towards the old tower, whence, in another direction, runs 
another double avenue composed entirely of the Chilian 
Araucaria, The “puzzle monkey” is not a favourite for 
decorative purposes in this country, nor can it be said that, 
as a rule, it deserves to be so, for the lower branches are 
prone to turn rusty and die off; but here each of these 

trees is a picture of lusty growth, densely furnished 
with close symmetrical limbs from base to lofty summit. 

One great feature in these grounds is furnished by the 
profusion of choice rhododendrons. Not only is this so in 
spring and early summer, when dazzling sheets of blossom 
clothe the slopes down to the lake-margins on either hand, 
but at all seasons the foliage is extremely rich. The 
Sikkim species are specially well clad; the wind playing 
on their leaves exposes the under-surfaces, some of which 
are a rich cinnamon, others of a silvery hue. Noble masses 
of Pampas grass, hardy bamboos, and New Zealand flax (the 
latter with flower-stems 14 feet in height), flourish in the 
damper spots. 

But how comes it that Castle Kennedy stands within 
the park of Lochinch? Was it not said by those of olden 
time, and have not our fathers declared unto us, that 


"Twixt Wigtown and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives o’ Cree, 

Nae man need think for to bide there 
Except he ride wi’ Kennedy ? 


Ah! but time brings strange revenges. About ten miles 
from Castle Kennedy, in the middle of a bleak and 

moor, stands Carscreuch, now ruinous; a mansion of whi 
Symson, the seventeenth-century chronicler of this district, 
grimly observed that it “might have been more pleasant if 
it had been in a more pleasant place.” This most ineligible 
residence, shortly after Symson described it, passed by 
marriage into the possession of Sir James Dalrymple, first 
Viscount Stair. Just four hundred years previously, 
Kennedy had violently despoiled Dalrymple of his paternal 
lands in Ayrshire. It was now the turn of the Dalrymples, 
for the Earl of Cassilis, head of the Kennedys, floundered 
into innumerable scrapes in the Covenanting times. The 
Dalrymples, generation after generation, were serviceable 
lawyers. Acre by acre, farm by farm, barony by barony, 
the wide lands of Kennedy passed into the hands in which 
they remain to this day. 

The first Viscount Stair, who became President of the 
Court of Session, had a daughter Janet, out of whose 
vicissitudes Scott created Lucy Ashton, the bride of 
Lammermoor. John, Ear! of Cassilis, who had thus to part 
with his territory to his hereditary enemy, also became 
associated with Scottish romance, for the elopement of his 
wife furnished the theme of the well-known ballad of 
“ Johnnie Faa.” 

It was John, second Earl of Stair, better known as 
Field-Marshal Stair, who, in the interval between his 
diplomatic and military achievements, laid out the ter- 
races and grounds of Castle Kennedy, and embellished 
his estates with much planting. Non sibi sed posteris; 
alas! for no human undertaking does the decree sic vos non 
vobis lie in wait so inevitably as upon tree-planting. The 
Marshal’s oaks had shed their acorns little more than a 
hundred autumns ere the ruthless edict of the seventh earl, 
known and dreaded in the country as Hobblin’ Jock, owing 
to a limp in his gait, laid every stick of them low. Since 
his death, in 1840, all has been replanted and much more 
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to boot; the terraces, pride of the shire, have been cleared 
of the rubbish which-had overgrown them, and the land- 
scape lacks only that which is held in store for generations 
unborn—the grace of aged timber—to fulfil the ideal of 
a lordly chace. It would be unkind to dwell on these 
delights if they were only those of a private pleasure 
ground ; but, by a considerate decree, Castle Kennedy is 
open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

As has been mentioned, the modern house is styled 
Lochinch, a name handed down from prehistoric times. 
In this wise :—The larger lake of the two—about 130 acres 
in extent—is called Loch Inch Crindle, which in the Gaelic 

spoken hereabouts as late as the reign of Mary Queen of 

ts) signifies the Lake of Crindal’s Isle. This isle (in 
Gaelic innis), which gives the name Inch to the whole 
parish, is an artificial structure—a “crannog,” in short— 
one of those lacustrine habitations which, since the explora- 
tion of the Swiss pfahlbauten, or pile-dwellings, have kept 
our antiquaries busy, and have been found to exist in 
almost every lake in Scotland where there are no natural 
islets. 

Crindal, to judge from the scale of his abode, must have 
been a chieftain of some importance. The islet, constructed 
of masses of heather, fern, and brushwood, packed into a 
massive framework of oak, and secured by innumerable 

iles driven through the structure, measures thirty yards 
in length by twenty-two in breadth. It is overgrown with 
trees; but such exploration as their roots would allow has 
revealed fireplaces and wooden floorings, with the usual 
débris of bones and kitchen refuse, and a few articles of 
bronze, ornamental bone, and glass. 

Standing one summer evening on the shore of the loch, 
looking across from Crindal’s Isle to where the towers and 
flashing windows of the great new Castle were mirrored in 
the placid waters, one was beginning to muse on the vast 
difference in the comfort and security of the life that now 
is, compared with what it was when men had to hew with 
rude tools in the forest timber to build a place of safety for 
their wives and cattle. But this train of reflection was cut 
short by the rumble of the Irish express to London, passing 
only a few fields distant—a reminder that, although we have 
rid our land of wolves and marauding Picts, we still go in 
—_ of Midlothian campaigns and excruciating music-hall 

itties. 


I RANTZAU, 


5. pees the premiére of L’Amico Fritz an opinion was 
expressed in these columns to the effect that, 
“if there was much to hope from the composer of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, there was more to expect from the 
composer of L’Amico Fritz.” Pietro Mascagni’s new work 
realizes both hopes and expectations. 

There is no musical preface to J Rantzau ; after a short 
orchestral introduction (31 bars), composed of two themes, 
the curtain rises on a village square; in the back- 

und, facing each other, are the houses of Giacomo and 
iovanni Rantzau, the brothers whose mutual hatred forms 
the pretext for the story. In the foreground is the Town 
Hall to the right; the house of Fiorenzo, schoolmaster and 
organist, to the left ; to the left also a fountain. A charm- 
ing chorus greeting the spring opens the action ; and soon 
afterwards both choruses unite in the merry cry, “é tornato 
allegro il sole, ¢ primavera.” Fiorenzo appears with his 
daughter Giulia, later on Giacomo and his son Giorgio, 
Gianni and his daughter Luisa, and, last of all, Lebel, an 
inspector of forests. The men repair tothe Town Hall, 
where an auction is about to take place ; some land of Guisi’s 
is put up for sale, and both brothers covet it. A scherzo 
in ,°,, full of quaint rhythmical devices, illustrates the 
scene in the square during the auction. Luisa, left alone 
with Giulia, complains bitterly of the hatred which divides 
the house of Rantzau, and pours out the fulness of her heart 
in a sad romanza. The dialogue between both girls is in 
measured recitative, during which occurs frequently a phrase, 
which we will call the love motive. Whilst Giulia is com- 
forting her friend, a great uproar is heard in the Town 
Hall ; the sale is over, and Gianni has been the successful 
bidder. Giacomo and Giorgio appear, accompanied a 
sombre phrase, the hatred motive, and together with their 
partisans accuse Gianni of fraud, to the tion of 
which Lebel, one of Luisa’s suitors, must have lent a willing 
hand. Gianni has his partisans also, and the animated scene 


which takes place here is admirably rendered in a finale, 
remarkable not only for ingeniousness in construction and 
the beauty of the melodic designs, but especially because of 
the happy invention of the various themes which illustrate 
the situation with wonderful plasticity. 

The second act opens with a prelude, the twenty-two 
bars of which present two independent motives. e are 
in the parlour of Gianni’s house ; to the left a door leading 
into the garden, and a large bay window through which a 
lawn belonging to Giacomo is seen. To the right are an organ 
in the background and a door on the first plan. Luisa sits 
at the bay window embroidering, and sings the while a 
ballad suggestive of her own situation; the story of a king 
who sacrifices his daughter for the sake of his pride. The 
ballad is quaint enough, but not in Mascagni’s best vein ; 
its melody lies in the most trying part of the soprano 
voice, whilst the undulations and harmonies are tirés par les 
cheveux. Gianni interrupts the musing of his daughter, 
and sends her off to dress and prepare for the reception of 
his friends. Here they are, and Fiorenzo, who is the first 
to arrive, is entrusted with an embassy from Gianni to 
Luisa; the old man would rather have a stranger to break 
to his daughter the news of her betrothal to Lebel. Two 
motives, presented first by wood instruments, and then by a 
more and more elaborate orchestration, accompany the 
arrival of the guests, and serve as background for an ensui 
conversation. Fiorenzo is asked to play something, 
after a feeble resistance sits down to the organ to please the 
audience with a Kyrie of his own composition. Then comes 
a quarrel episode. The phrases of the Kyrie alternate with 
bacchanalian couplets telling the story of “ Annella che ha 
perduta la pianella.” This episode is admirably conceived 
and equally well executed ; and the effect obtained does not 
suffer in the least from want of contrapuntal combinations. 
The party is spoilt; all adjourn to the garden except 
Fiorenzo, who remains to deliver his embassy to Luisa. 
knows the truth in a moment, and refuses peremptorily to 
obey her father or to listen to Fiorenzo. Gianni overhears 
the scene; well does he know the reason of Luisa’s attitude ; 
her love for Giorgio, the son of his worst enemy. He will 
rather see her dead than married thus. This comforting 
remark closes the act. 

We see that the dramatic interest until now is very 
slender, and the dénowement one way or the other 
would leave us quite unconcerned if we did not ye one 
of those surprises which it seems the privilege of Mascagni 
to have always in store. The whole third act is a surprise, 
and we are not probably far from the truth in supposing 
that the prospect of handling the situations of this act must 
have influenced Mascagni in the choice of his libretto. The 
scene takes place in the same square of the first act; and, 
after seventeen bars of orchestral introduction in chords 

resented by wood and harps, we have a short (twenty-six 
) but very beautiful chorus for female voices, accom- 
panied by wood instruments, and suggestive, introduction 
and chorus, of the rippling of the water—for the women are 
at the fountain. Giulia comes out of Gianni’s house, and is 
immediately surrounded by the loquacious gathering ; news 
is wanted. This scene is called by M i “ Cicaleccio,” 
or “tittle-tattle,” and the music written for it is a master- 
piece of humour and invention. The chorus, kept in 
canon form, is divided in three groups, and for over two 
hundred bars the phrases roll from one group to the other, 
no sooner left here than caught up there, sent back, now 
amongst the sopranos, now with the contraltos, now shrill, 
now soft; whilst the rhythm of polka-mazurka adds yet in 
e7F! and swing, so to say, to the effect. 

ut Luisa is ill, very ill indeed ; and all this “ Cicaleccio,” 
delicious as it is to the hearers, disturbs her sorely ; and so 
an a he of Fiorenzo’s sends the girls to their where- 
abouts, and the square remains free for what has yet to 
om The first to happen is a violent scene between 

iacomo and his son Giorgio, who, rather than see Luisa 
another man’s wife, prepares to leave his home and country. 
“ Remain,” says old Giacomo ; “the other one would be too 

eased.” And Giorgio will remain, but as a stranger, in 

is father’s house, for the old man will never countenance 
so guilty a love. The hatred motive occurs frequently in 
this scene, the recitative is treated freely, and the melodious 

hrases are short, if impassioned. Giorgio, left alone with 

iorenzo, laments his lot in a melancholy romanza, but has 
no comfort from his friend even. oe 

The nightfall surprises him musing before windows 
of Luisa ; the love motive appears pp in the same values and 
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tonality as before, but stops suddenly as Lebel crosses the 
square. An angry dialogue ensues, and a duel is arranged 
for the next morning. The square is empty now. The 
love motive appears fff, but is again cut short, this time 
by the sound of the curfew-bell. The night-watch traverses 
slowly the scene, accompanied pp by an expressive figure 
for double basses, and a small chorus of picked men’s 
voices enjoins prayer and rest to everybody. There is 
no rest, however, for Gianni Rantzau; “a sotterrare mi 
porterete voi, non -all’ altare,” said Luisa to him, and the 
doctor left no hope whatever. Phrases identified with the 
feud between the two brathers rise now and then from the 
orchestra; the old man struggles, but at last the love for 
the child prevails, and Gianni goes towards Giacomo’s house 
to beg there for peace and forgiveness. Giacomo answers 
the door, and, recognizing his brother, draws back. A series 
of consecutive fifths, presented first by bassoons, then by 
‘cellos, illustrate the harshness of the reception ; but the 
appeal is not made in vain. “ Entra,” says Giacomo, and, 
as Gianni avvilito crosses his brother’s threshold, the curtain 
falls on the most effective scene of the finest act of the 
work. 

An impassioned Intermezzo (in F)—rather rhapsodical in 
structure, for no less than three independent themes are 
given in forty-nine bars—prefaces the fourth act. We are 
again in the parlour of Gianni’s house. Fiorenzo is in no 
small way concerned about the issue of certain conditions 
agreed to between the two brothers the night before, and 
which the young folks would have to accept before their 
marriage. But here comes Luisa, radiant with joy and 
health—these miracles will happen in opera—and answers 
the affectionate grumblings of Fiorenzo with a charming 
solo in stornello form. Here is also Giorgio, and now is the 
first opportunity for them to speak of their love, and for 
Mascagni to write a fine love duet, in which, however, 
the tenor voice is better treated than the soprano. But 
all is not at an end yet—remains the signing of the 
contract. Giorgio learns that his father has given his con- 
sent to the marriage, on condition that Luisa’s father would 
leave the country for ever; he refuses to accept even his 
happiness at such a price, apostrophizes his father and 
uncle with all the fervour of a good cause—“ Pace, pace, 
fratelli !”—and the old foes yield at last, falling into each 
other’s arms, whilst Fiorenzo tears up the odious contract. 
The final episode of Giorgio’s apostrophe is a beautiful 
arioso, and the opera closes to the strains of the second 
theme of the Intermezzo. 


AN OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE IN THE FORTIES. 


it is astonishing how soon old times are forgotten even 
though they only date back to a poor half-century. 
Nay, in ten or twenty years the ancient aspect of a street 
in which there have been “improvements” is forgotten 
utterly. Somebody has what he is pleased to describe as 
an “old print” of it, and we look on it witha certain 
wonder to think our street ever looked like that. And yet 
streets and buildings are in their nature permanent, re- 
latively permanent, that is; and a row of houses if they 
are not too modern may be safely counted upon to outlive 
several hundred fashions. And while a large proportion 
of those fashions will, from the shortness of their stay with 
us, miss the immortality bestowed by the old print, some 
memorial of the houses, or at least of others resembling 
them in every particular, is pretty sure to survive. Phases 
of existence, in , are the most evanescent of all 
phenomena. Unless they mark an epoch, they hardly find 
a place in a book, and if they are so important, their very 
importance makes the writer subordinate detail to the 
main object, and we get only a vague outline, huge indeed, 
but misty and somehow unreal. This is especially so with 
regard to the Universities. In the haste to add “ school to 
school” and professor to professor, we forget how far we 
have gone, and, without pausing to look back and con- 
, sane y ourselves that things really are better in our own 

y and might profitably be left so, we go on with all the 
old eagerness in search of fresh subjects to add to our 
curriculum and fresh chairs in those subjects. Meantime, 
the reactionary complains bitterly of this perpetual re- 
arrangement and improvement of his beloved Univer- 
sity, and, in his anxiety to have it left alone, now forgets, 


or perhaps does not know, from what a slough it has 


emerged. Much of its so-called progress might have been 
spared. At present we have too much examination and too 
little learning. Buta good deal has been done which it is 
difficult to regret, even from the sentimental point of view. 

To illustrate this, we wish to give a perfectly candid and 
straightforward picture of the life of an Oxford under- 
graduate in a small and select college not many miles from 
Christ Church, in the forties, for by him we can judge of the 
well-being of a considerable section of the University. We 
are not going to choose any extreme instance of a fast or a 
“rowdy” man, who can hardly be ranked as anything but 
a sort of excrescence on a great University, but merely an 
ordinary undergraduate of moderate means in a “good” 
set. Let us see the manner of his life, and how he was 
ruled. In the first place, the college itself would be a very 
different place from its modern equivalent in the economy of 
the University. Big colleges are a late innovation in 
Oxford, and this one would contain about thirty men, 
scholars, gentlemen commoners, and commoners. The college 
was ruled on two great principles. The first was attendance 
at chapel. Six chapels a week and two on Sundays was a 
rule which it was dangerous to break. Each day there was 
morning and evening chapel, and a man might keep both if 
he pleased. Those were the days of dining at five, it must 
be remembered, and afternoon chapel, therefore, was at 
half-past four. But, as morning chapel was too early to 
rise for, and afternoon too early to come in for, our under- 
graduate kept an average of two a week, sent in arcouple of 
“gers,” and counted the remaining four in that way. 
Ill-health in fact, real or assumed, appears to have played 
an important part in the discipline of the college, and 
“gers” were purely a matter of form. They had to be 
“taken out,” as it was called, but they were never refused 
or inquired into. Sunday chapels were even more obliga- 
tory than week-day, and were rendered more arduous by 
several strange regulations. These were the days of com- 
pulsory attendance at Sacrament. A man either went to 
Communion or went down. There was no via media. 
Sacrament Sundays, therefore, were, to the thoughtless 
youth, days of penance. Breakfast for men “ In College” 
took place before the service and was not allowed after. The 
scouts had orders to clear away all breakfasts during service, 
and nothing could be got afterwards. Moreover, the scouts 
obeyed those orders, The result, with the young men of 
fashion, might have been foreseen. Though the present 
huge system of “Out College” residence was unknown 
then, there was generally one wealthy man who had rooms 
out of college, and he gave a big breakfast party to all 
his fellows every Sacrament Sunday, beginning at about 
eleven and lasting on till about two, the consequences 
of which it would be easy to prophesy. These were not 
the days of universal tea and coffee for breakfast, and 
men drank a great deal of liquor at these parties. An 
good impression that might conceivably have been le 
on the minds of the men by the service they had com- 

ulsorily attended was soon dissipated in revel and the 

ooser kind of jest. So much for Sunday morning. Sun- 
day evening was nearly as bad. On Sundays the theory 
was that no wine ies should be continued in coll 
after service. The scouts cleared away everything while 
the men were in chapel. So the gilded youth set to work 
in the brief interval between hall and chapel to fuddle him- 
self with heavy port, and make the most of the brief period 
allowed him by the authorities before Service-time. By the 
time he turned into chapel he was three-parts drunk, and 
can hardly have got much improvement from Divine Service. 
These were the days of hard drinking, whose effects we are 
said to feel yet by inheritance in our feeble constitutions 
and shaky nerves. The interval of time between the break- 
fast orgie and the dinner one was filled by a stroll in irre- 
proachable costume up to Headington. In theory the 
programme was rendered impossible by compulsory attend- 
ance at University Sermon. In practice this impossible 
was, in Napoleonic fashion, found not to exist. Every one 
had to show up “sermon notes” to the Dean, in proof of 
his attendance ; but this was got over by a hasty study of 
the notes of some more scrupulous undergraduate, which a 
dozen others served up in their several styles in a sort of 
réchauffée. The Sabbath day, therefore, though yor: | 
arranged in theory, was not a day of low living and hig’ 
thinking in practice. 

The second great principle of college discipline was com- 
pulsory attendance at Lecture. It may be said that this 
stillremains. But this is not quite the case. Nowadays a 
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laborious Board of Studies and a quasi-intelligent tutor 
between them settle your lectures for ie The tutor is a 
to know your special needs, and he picks out from the 
list of “ Combined Lectures” those which he considers 
will minister to your wants, and which therefore he would 
fain compel you to attend. The tutor may be often wrong, 
but he at least endeavours to find something adapted to your 
requirements, But fifty years ago there were no Combined 
Lectures. Teaching was purely an In-College affair. The 
undergraduate could not fare forth to get the lectures he re- 
quired. Every man had to go tothe same lectures as every 
other man of his standing ; the man who aimed no higher than 
a pass and the aspirant to the Ireland. His lectures were 
provided for him in his own college, like his dinner and his 
chapels, and he was bound to go to them. The college 
catered absolutely for all his needs—physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual—and under no circumstances could he patro- 
nize another establishment. At this college there were 
some four sets of lectures, one in Holy Scripture—a tall 
name for a cursory running through of one of the Gospels 
in the original Greek—one in mathematics—trigonometry 
or conic sections, for the Head had been a Double First, 
and was great on mathematics—and one in either classical 
tongue—translating, that is, some Latin or Greek book. To 
these three or four lectures per diem every undergraduate— 
be he scholar or commoner, classic or mathematician, can- 
didate for a University prize or only for a pass degree—had 
to go. To the undergraduate of this generation, accus- 
tomed to have his needs catered for only too carefully 
by his tutor, and every form of lecture peculiarly adapted 
to his particular deficiencies thrust down his throat, this 
will sound absurd. For by means of the “Combined 
Lecture” system any one can go to a lecture anywhere on 
any subject, and there are so many lecturers that there is 
one for every possible “ book” and every stage in that book. 
But fifty years ago this system did not exist, and every one 
had to go to the lectures in his own college for the men of his 
year, and to all the lectures. The classical scholar went to 
classical lectures with the passman of his standing, and sat 
drearily listening to him stumbling through a passage in 
Virgil which he, the scholar, had done at the age of twelve 
at school. Nay, more, the same scholar, though he had no 
knowledge of mathematics beyond arithmetic, had to attend 
the college mathematical lectures in the realms of Conic 
Sections or the Tenth Book of Euclid, and feign an inte- 
rest though he had it not. It need scarcely be added that 
such a system did not tend to produce scholars, and that 
the college we are speaking of, though famous for its 
Fellows, did not for ten successive years secure a single First 
among its undergraduates. The scholars sat and listened 
to dull passmen struggling with a verse of Greek Testament 
or a few lines of Virgil, until the scholarship was purged 
out of them. 

Meantime, the life they led was not calculated to pro- 
mote study. Dinner being at five o'clock, the long evening 
was consumed in a series of wine parties in and out of 
college. Three a night seems to have literally been the 
average, with Vingt-et-wn till two in the morning. We 
have attempted in this article to give a careful picture of 
the life actually led by the undergraduates of at least one 
college, under a famous Head, taking no extreme instance, 
and exaggerating no detail. But, it may be asked, How were 
such stringent regulations enforced with regard to attend- 
ance at chapel, lecture, sacrament, and University sermon 4 
We have seen that University sermon was evaded by adaptin 
somebody else’s “sermon notes,” and showing up a garb 
version of them to the Dean; that chapels were avoided by 
a system of “ egers ”—to put it plainly, by announcing your- 
self as “ill” two days a week, and by that means counti 
four chapels as kept. The same means had to be reso: 
to to arrange your lectures. You might take out unlimited 
“ segers,” and they might be palpably unfounded, but no ex- 
ception would be taken to them. “ Leave” off a lecture 
‘was practically never granted. If you were playing in the 
college cricket match, and had to be on the ground by 
twelve, at which time it chanced you also had a lecture, you 
could not get leave to be absent. It would be refused. But you 
could take out an “ger” for the day, and play triumphantly 


in your cricket match, and nobody said anything. And this 
amazing state of things was kept up by most stringent regu- 
lations. “Cutting” a lecture was the most serious offence you 
could possibly commit, whether you “cut” it for a cricket 
match, or merely to lie in bed, and the authorities were quite 
ready to send you down for it. It thusranked asa grave moral 


offence as far as punishment went, and while the University 
sent you down for — misconduct in the town, the 
college did the like for cutting a lecture, instead of sending 
inan “ger.” Like the system of “shirking” at Eton, it was 
a matter of form, but a form to be disregarded at your peril, 
and one which hardly tended to foster stenightfiewertases 
between tutor and pupil. Really in some ways it is quite a 
ghastly picture of stupidity and misrule in a College whose 
senior common-room was a body unequalled for brilliancy and 
learning in the University, and whose long line of Fellows 
are supposed to be the brightest feature in a rather dreary 
aspect of the history of Oxford. The truth was, these 
Fellows were men elected largely from other colleges, and 
took no interest in the one to which they were imported, at 
least as far as its undergraduates were concerned, and the 
result was the fall of the college from intellectual high 


places. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


T the Hanover Gallery, New Bond Street, there are on 
view two pictures by M. Henri de Groux, the young 
painter who has been variously acclaimed as a new 
Delacroix and the true head of the artistic brotherhood 
known as the Jnstinctifs. M. de Groux’s claim to the 
mantle of Delacroix has been contested. Certainly, it is 
entirely unsupported by the immense and grotesque picture 
“ Le Christ aux outrages,” which holds the place of honour 
at the Hanover Gallery. Possibly we should never have 
heard of the claim were it not that Delacroix, like some 
other great artists, was so “ ” by his imaginative 
ideas that in the passionate shaping of them he was careless 
of the technical “ letter,” so long as the expressive “ spirit” 
held unfettered sway. Thus his drawing of the human 
figure, as in the wonderful designs for Faust, is sometimes 
far from impeccable, and especially is this so when violent 
action is indicated. In M. Henri de Groux’s picture the 
surging crowd of gesticulating figures is a confused mass 
of paralytic faces and monstrously contorted limbs, as if 
the inmates of the accident ward of some hospital were 
impelled by a frenzied impulse to break forth in riot. 
Anything less like realism there could not be. There 
is nothing in the forms, texture, and modelling of the 
figures suggestive of flesh. Then, as we recall Delacroix’s 
supremacy as a colourist, M. de Groux’s colour, as exem- 
plified by this picture, is suggestive of the experiments 
of a boy with his first colour-box. But if an /nstinctif be 
nothing less than a painter who, disdainful of such technical 
mastery as he may possess, paints pictures that are ap- 
palling in drawing and colour, and yet is successful in 
expressing his artistic ideas, M. de Groux is indisputably an 
Instinctif. He paints as a realist who had been converted 
from the excessive brutality of the Belgian school, and 
would be more idealist than the idealists. Despite its de- 
fects, the picture is curiously impressive, as a dream may be 
impressive. And this effect of phantasmagoria is the more 
inexplicable since M. de Groux’s paintings are as disen- 
chanting, when studied, as is a Radcliffian mystery unveiled. 
In the same gallery there are on view some interesting 
examples of Courbet—one of which is a very characteristic 
sea-piece (40)—Rousseau, Corot, Monticelli, Sisley, Jules 
Lefebvre—the “ Pandora”—and several other artists of 
repute. 
Mr. McLean’s winter exhibition, in the Haymarket, is 
composed of both English and foreign paintings, in about 
ual numbers, and is of a diversified character. Mr. 
Clausen’s “ Crow-Starving” (3) and Mr. John Swan's study 
of a reclining lioness—* In the Desert ” (14)—are the most 
notable works in the English and in artistic d 
unsurpassed by anything in the gallery. Two landscapes 
with cattle by Mr. L. B. Hurt, “ By the Loch” (t1) and 
“ Glencoe” (17), are capital examples of the artist’s skill 
as a painter of animals and of his observation of nature 
in landscape. Neither Mr. H. W. B. Davis—* Ford- 
ing the Wye” (25)—nor Mr. T. S. Cooper, in “Chang- 
ing Pastures” (158), is favourably represented. But M. 
Dieterle’s “ Brittany Pastures” (19) is an excellent study of 
cattle, set in a landscape of water-meadows and willows that 
is in pleasing accord. For the rest, we must note two 
igorous sketches by Mr, Edwin Ellis (23 and 38), and 
“ Danby Moors” (30), an effective landscape study by 
Mr. Wimperis. “The Fair Embroideress” (16), by M. de 
Munkacsy, is clever and showy, yet uninteresting, and “ La 
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Marquise de Pompadour ” is decidedly a pretentious label to 
affix to M. Jacquet’s by no means distinguished ery Ai: 
Herr Kiesel’s gaily-attired brunette “ At the Masked 14 
(13) is painted with characteristic bravura, and it is the 
lady’s costume rather than the uer herself that claims 
our regard. Lastly, Julius Ziiber’s Roumanian pictures 
command attention by the energy and vivacity of the figures 
in “The Keeper’s Cottage” (28) and “The Pedlar ” (37), 
and by studies of character effectively contrasted. 


THE THEATRES. 


R. W. C. COURTNEY’S one-act drama, Kit Marlowe, 
which precedes Lady Windermere’s Fan at the St. 
James's Theatre, is a work of considerable promise. The 
plot is neatly developed, although the climax—a tragic one 
—is reached too abruptly. It is a dangerous experiment 
to bring upon the stage personages of such towering intel- 
lect as Shakspeare and the poets who surrounded him, and 
who were only inferior to him as the lesser peaks of the 
Alps are to Mont Blanc. If the stage Shakspeare, Marlowe, 
Massinger, Ford, and Jonson do not speak as we imagine 
they ought to, they are soon voted bores or prigs. 
Mr. Courtney’s Marlowe is no exception to this rule. His 
boisterousness seems artificial, and his pseudo-Elizabethan 
English the quintessence of affectation. He makes love to 
Nan, the housekeeper of an inn at Deptford, and is so sud- 
denly killed off by a rival that we have had no time to feel 
particular sympathy either for him or his charmer. The 
rival is the veriest sketch. One moment we see Kit dress- 
ing up a companion in a table-cloth as a priest, and bidding 
him “ perform the marriage ceremony”; the next we 
behold him stretched on his back dying to slow music, and 
declaring himself not an Atheist, but one who really does not 
know what to believe or disbelieve. In these undefined reli- 
gious opinions Kit dies, and the curtain falls. The principal 
fault to be found with this tragic trifle is with the dialogue. 
It is too full of “ Marry come ups,” and “ S’death, knaves |” to 
be in the least interesting. We now know perfectly well 
that this sort of talk was invented by the historical novelists 
and playwrights of the first quarter of the present century, 
and, providentially for them, quite unknown to Kit Mar- 
lowe and his friends. Mr. Alexander acts the hero grace- 
fully, and Miss Marion Terry does her best with the slight 
part of Nan. The rest play conventionally, intoning their 
“ Beshrews !” “ Marry go to’s!” and “Come ups!” in the 
singsong fashion which some players evidently imagine to 
be appropriate to the days of good Queen Bess. 


THE UNEMPLOYED EMPLOYERS. 


H® was one of the unemployed, and his age was six, 
And his name was Isaac Fort ; 

And his visible means of subsistence were hard to fix, 
So they brought him up at the Court ; 

And a oo charged him with plying the mendicant’s 

tri 

In a place of public resort. 

No stockings had he to his feet, nor shoes to be blacked ; 
He was clothed in a suit of dirt ; 

And a hat was an item of human attire that he lacked ; 
And whether he wore a shirt 

Is a question on which the reports are dumb; and the fact 
I will not undertake to assert. 


Alas! for the state forlorn, for the pitiful plight, 
Of that wretched neglected lad ; 
Ah! even the bloated heart of a capitalist might 
Have been touched by a sight so sad— 
Had there not in the grimed little fist been found clenched 
tight 
Shame pounics, my boy?” the magistrate 
sal 
“‘ And tell me by whom supplied ?” 
“ The gentlemen guv ‘em me, sir, wot walked at the ’ed 


Of the blokes as is unemplyed.” 
An answer, of course, which to further questionings led, 


For it had its suspicious side. 


And it then turned out that his rags and his woebegone air 
(When the matter was traced to its roots 

Had been lent to the lad by his father’s deli care, 
With a view to their possible fruits ; 

While the reason was this, it seemed, of his feet being bare, 
That his father had burnt his boots. 


In short, it appeared that the great “Unemployed,” so 
styled, 
Had engaged at threepence a day— 
Such sum as is doled to by the sweater reviled — 
This poor little waif and stray, 
To enact the part of the typical starving child 
At this curious Benefit Play. | 


REVIEWS. 


DANTE’S DE VULGARI ELOQUIO.* 


| per seemed who has paid the slightest attention to matters 
affecting Dante knows something of the puzzles and the in- 
terest attaching to the little treatise which used to be more com- 
monly called De vulgari Eloguio, but which of late it has been 
fashionable to call De vulgari Eloquentia, There is, indeed, 
something in these puzzles which would suffice to confer a certain 
sort of interest on work much less intrinsically interesting. We 
know from Dante’s own words in the Convito that he-intended to 
write it; we know from the testimony of Boccaccio and Villani 
that he did write it; but for two centuries after his death nobody 
seems to have known anything about it. When in 1529 it got 
printed by Trissino (best known as the author of the first of many 
Sophonisbas), it was not the Latin original that appeared, but a 
very careful Italian translation of Trissino’s own which has been 
sometimes asserted to be the original, and to have been cunningly 
forged by Trissino himself. About half a century later the Latin 
was first printed by Jacopo Corbinelli at Paris in 1577. Only 
later, in the present century, indeed, were three MSS. discovered, 
one in the Vatican, another at Milan in the Trivulzio collection, 
and a third in the public library of Grenoble. The Vatican is 
generally believed to be a late copy of the other two, or of the 
original of the other two, which are very much alike, if not iden- 
tical. Each seems to have been the source of an editio princeps, 
Trissino having used (and annotated) the Milan codex for his 
translation, while Corbinelli in the same way used and annotated 
that of Grenoble, which is here facsimiled and edited by MM. 
Maignien and Prompt in very handsome form, with about sixty 
pages of preface and commentary. 

This statement, however, does not exhaust the bibliographical 
interest of the matter. It has been a traditional criticism that 
Trissino altered the Latin, and this seems to have been 
by those who took Corbinelli’s text as the standard of that Latin. 
Now MM. Maignien and Prompt certainly seem to have shown, both 
by comparison of the two and by calling attention to the 
marginal notes apparently, if not certainly, Corbinelli's on the 
Grenoble copy, that Trissino’s version does indeed differ from the 
manuscript Latin, but that Corbinelli, with his predecessor's 
version before him, always strove to accommodate his own MS, 
text to the Italian version. The importance, then, of the 
Grenoble text, whether it be, as the present editors think, the 
original of the Milan form itself, or whether it be merely an in- 
dependent descendant of some lost original, is clear; for it is 
tolerably certain that it is not itself a copy of the Milan text. 
Of some other rather confident speculations of MM. Maignien and 
Prompt we cannot speak quite so affirmatively, They are abso- 
lutely certain that the “Letter to Can Grande” is not Dante’s, 
but this is a large obiter dictum and out of the present story. 
More relevant and more curious is an extremely ingenious 
speculation of theirs on the well-known jargon of Nimrod in the 


Inferno :— 
Rafel mai, amech zabi almi. 


It is their object to prove that what Dante means in this present 
treatise by the “ language of si,” as opposed to those of oe and oil, is 
not merely Italian, but Spanish also, if not, indeed, the whole 
range of the Romance tongues (for to this length their argument 
must go), and it is rather a fatal one. And how do they prove 
this? Marry, thus :—“Rafel mai” is “ Ré fello mai,” “A felon 
king never,” in very choice Italian. “Amech” is the French 
“aymoit,” “loved.” And now what are “zabi almi”? Why 
nearly pure Spanish for “sabias almas,” “wise souls.” And 


* Dante Allighieri—Traité de U0 Eloquence de Gren de 
Grenoble, publié par Maignien, Conservateur de la de Grenoble, 
et le Dr. Olschki. 
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does not Dante continually call poets “wise”? ‘Therefore what 
Nimrod says to Virgil and Dante is “A felon king [that’s me] 
never loved wise poets {like you].” But whether that mighty 
hunter was like to call himself a felon king, why, bless us all, 
that is quite another thing. 

Not often, to do them justice, do the present editors indulge 
so far in commentatorial enterprise as this. On the contrary 
they give much curious information ; such as on Trissino’s typo- 
graphical and Hellenistical fancy of printing Italian with Greek 
omegas and epsilons to mark the quantity. Their indications of 


the way in which Corbinelli worked up his text so as to 7. 


it to Trissino’s translation are acute and rarely strained. A 
some of the comparatively few remarks of miscellaneous criticism 
in which they indulge are good. Such is the note how frequently 
Dante, though he was not acquainted with Homer and did idolize 
Virgil, hits for imitation on the special passages in which Virgil 
has in his turn imitated the Greek. Their notes on the prosody 
which plays so large a part in the De Vulgari Eloquio are also 
instructive. It may be observed, however, that the Can Grande 
letter is not MM. Maignien and Prompt’s only occasion of private 
judgment. So far from holding Dante to be a faithful Thomist, 
they declare that he gets away from Aquinas wherever he can. 
Nor are we sure that they are right in taking Dante’s curia to be 
the court, in the royal, but not in the legal, sense. There is much 
speciousness in some of their arguments, but the whole tenor of 
the passage in which Dante describes the meaning he attaches to 
“curial” seems to be against their view that “curia” and “aula” 
are merely distinguished as we ourselves distinguish “court ” and 
“palace.” And when they say that Dante must have known 
something of Spanish because he shows a sense of assonance, we 
are rather aghast. “Les Francais sont sourds l’assonance.” 
Why, so far as we know, they invented it! 

Some, however, who do not know the De Vulgari Eloquio may 
ask, Why all this fuss about it ? The answer is very simple :—that 
the book—if it indeed be Dante’s, of which there seems to be 
very little reasonable doubt—is almost unique. It is as if we had 
& tractate of Homer's defending the employment of Greek as 
against Phoenician or Egyptian; it is very much more than as if 
Shakspeare had undertaken the defence of English which Ascham 
and others actually did undertake in the generation before him. 
For in Shakspeare’s time, and even in the time of the lesser and 

earlier worthies just referred to, critical discussion of the vulgar 
tongue was no novelty, and the vulgar tongue itself had a more 
than respectable literary history. In Dante's, his vulgar tongue, 
high as was the perfection which it had reached, had not been a 
literary tongue very long, had not even conceived the idea of 
treating itself and its faculties elaborately and systematically. 
Of course Dante had the classical and some of the medisval 
¢ritics more or less before him; he did not invent his method 
entirely. But still, striking out as he does an entirely new path, 
dealing with subject-matter of, at least in appearance, infinitely 
inferior regularity and form to Latin, it is, perhaps, even more 
surprising that he should have handled it in so workmanlike a 
fashion than that he should have chosen it for handling at all. 
In the opening distinction between the vernacular and what he 
¢alls “grammar,” which has been rather sweepingly asserted 
to be identical with “ Latin,” the philosophical grasp which 
is hardly less characteristic of Dante than his poetical gift is 
noticeable at once. For this “grammar,” which, as he says, 
“ others possess, but not all ”—we quote, for convenience of readers, 
from the excellent English version of Mr. Ferrers Howell— may be 
Latin, and was Latin in the particular case, but need not have 
been, and need not be. Thus literary English has been “ grammar” 
to Scotchmen for two centuries, if not more; and in Norway, 
‘Greece, and other countries there is a “grammar” of the same 
kind. And the same undercurrent of strictly scientific treatment 
appears in the apparently much less scientific chapter on the 
speech of angels and of animals which follows. Even the delight- 
fully scholastic argument—“ Inasmuch as we are treating of those 
things which are necessary for well-being, we ought to pass over 
‘the fallen angels”—is not a mere quibble; there is an excellent 
basis of sound argument in it. 

In these respects, however, the De Vulgari Eloguio shares its 
interest with much, if not most, medie#val work. It is when it 
comes strictly to business that the combination of knowledge and, 
in the best sense, scientific spirit in Dante becomes most surprising. 
The easy and direct recognition of the three great families of 
European speech—Teutonic, Slavonic (Dante does not call it 
Slavonic, but indicates it clearly enough), and Romance—is 
rather astonishing in a thirteenth-century pen, and the surprise 
does not cease when the subdivisions of the third class—the lan- 
‘guages of oc, oil, and si—come to be handled; while, as might be 
expected, the same faculty of recognizing generalities with a 
much more precise knowledge of details is displayed in the still 
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uite 
accustomed now to (and many of us are rather sick oly megionaial 
generalizations in philology. But Dante's contemporaries were 
not accustomed to them at all; while it is scarcely too much to 
say that the modern philologue is wont to fall short of Dante as 
much in brains and judgment as he may exceed him in accidental 
erudition. There is a curious masterliness in the way in which, 
after the various dialects have been discussed, and most of them, 
even that of Bologna, which comes off best, dismissed with not 
unflealess ear, the characteristics of the “Illustrious, Cardinal, 
Courtly, and Curial” tongue which “ belongs to all the towns in 
Italy, but does not appear to belong to any one of them,” are dis- 
engaged and set in order. But of the many curious things to be 
found in this small tractate, perhaps the most curious is the 
doctrine very positively laid down and pretty freely exemplified 
that the “ Illustrious” vulgar tongue is not to be used for all sub- 
jects. Since Wordsworth this has been a sort of heresy among 
us, though, of course, as a matter of fact, it has like other heresies 
retained plenty of influence in private chapels, if not in public 
churches. 

MM. Maignien and Prompt inform us that a regular critical 
edition of the De Vulgari Eloguio, with commentaries based on 
many years’ study, is in course of preparation by an Italian scholar, 
Professor Rajna. It will be welcome ; for their own, of course, is 
but a facsimile of one MS., not a critical text, and is accompanied 
rather by a few observations than by an exhaustive comment. 
And they seem to adduce evidence sufficient to prove that the 
existing editions are decidedly faulty. There is a good deal in 
the treatise, short as it is (it only fills forty-nine smallish pages of 
MS. in Latin, and eighty-five somewhat smaller ones of print in 
English), which deserves annotation, besides that apparent con- 
tradiction between it and the Convito as to the relative dignity of 
Latin and the vernacular, and that other between it and the 
Paradiso as to the language Adam spoke, which have made some 
good folks certain that Dante could not possibly have written it. 


NOVELS.* 


HE sensational incident of the murder with which God's 

Fool opens and closes has just about as much to say to the 
complete novel as introduced figures have to do with a land- 
scape. The work is essentially one of genre; and the minute 
touches of character and the literary style are its excellences. 
Dutch art seems to have a cachet of its own which is mani- 
fested variously, but with one common end, in all modes of 
artistic expression—painting, literature, and the stage; there is a 
leisureliness about everything which is a part of the national life, 
and which no stranger entering the country can fail to notice. 
The work of Mr. Maarten Maartens is a minute and thoughtful 
study of a number of characters who in the course of the story 
come to be understanded of the reader. The main—or rather the 
nominal—purpose of the story is to account for the perpetration 
of a certain mysterious murder which has taken place in Chapter i., 
and of which we hear nothing further till the very end of 
Chapter xlviii.—there being in all fifty-two chapters in the three 
volumes. This method of constructing a work of fiction is dis- 
tinctly an inferior one, and the fault of it is soon apparent, for the 
reader is kept in utter ignorance of even who it was that has 
been murdered. Indeed, one naturally surmises during the early 
chapters that it has been the same Hendrik Lossell whose son 
Elias gives the name to the story. Between Chapters i. and ii. 
there is a gap of some thirty-five years; but it is an inverted gap 
—if such an image be allowable—for the reader, although he only 
finds it out by degrees, has to go back this length of time. The 
skeleton of the story is as follows. Hendrik Lossell, a hard 
and clever but penniless man, marries the only daughter of 
Elias Volderdoes, a merchant prince of Koopstad. By this 
wife he has one son, Elias, on whom the grandfather settles 
almost the whole of his vast fortune, tying it up in such a 
way that so long as he lives he must be head of the 
house, his father taking merely a small percentage of profits. On 
his wife’s death Lossell marries again, and has twins, Hendrik 
and Hubert, the latter of whom in extreme youth drops from a 
window, in play, a flower-pot on the head of Elias, thus bringing 
on a brain-disease which, whilst leaving him vigorous in body, 
makes him deaf and blind and with an arrested intelligence. 
When the twins are some twenty years of age their father dies, 


* God's Fool: a Koopstad Story. By Maarten Maartens. 3 vols. London : 
Bentley & Son. 

Mona Maclean, Medical Student. By Grabam Travers. 3 vols. London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Rosni Harvey. By Hannah Lynch. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall 
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and Hendrik, the more energetic and masterful of the two, 
assumes the command of the business in Koopstad; whilst his 
brother, the more‘ warm-hearted and honourable, goes to China 
to look after the business of the firm. Hendrik has an absorbing 
desire to become in reality the head of the business, and, being 
thwarted in his saving powers by the extravagance of a wife whom 
he has been trapped into marrying, thinking she has a fortune, 
takes to wild speculations. These proving unfortunate, he re- 
coups himself by making, by the aid of his brother-in-law, 
fraudulent use of his power of dealing with the great fortune of 
“the Fool.” In the midst of his trouble Hubert returns from 
China, and, finding out by accident the real state of things, pro- 
ceeds vigorously to protect the helpless man. Hubert is described 
throughout as a peculiarly amiable and honourable man ; so that 
it comes with a shock to the reader at the end of the book that 
he has followed his honourable protection of his half-brother so 
vigorously that he it is who has murdered his own brother to 
accomplish his end. This solution of the mystery is distinctly 
not good. It is a direct violation of the character of the man as 
laid down all through the three volumes, and it comes at a time 
when the story is all over and the reader does not really care 
much by whose hand the fatal blow was struck. Otherwise the 
different characters are admirably drawn, and show thought and 
care of no common kind. For instance, the keen distinctions 
which hold in the mind of Hendrik Lossell the younger with 
regard to honesty toward his half-brother ; how through a long 
term of years he is scrupulously accurate in his dealing with him 
as the present head of the house of which he hopes ultimately to 
be master, and whose commercial honour is a religion with him. 
We can commend also the bold and strong character-painting of 
Hendrik’s wife Cornelia; the episode of the struggle for mastery 
between these two, in which the woman triumphs, is a strong 
and subtle piece of literary work. The style of the writing is 
excellent, and throughout there is an epigrammatic force which 
would make palatable a less interesting story of human lives or 
one less deftly told. 


Mona Maclean is a very pleasantly written novel, and shows 
throughout considerable culture and thought in the writer. As 
a name “ Graham Travers” may be of either gender; but, despite 
the formidable array of medical and surgical terms used through- 
out the book, we should be surprised to hear that the author is of 
other than the gentle sex. A “mission” is a decided tax on the 
narrative worth of a book, and this one has a mission, inasmuch 
as it preaches, in season and out, the needs and advantages of 
woman doctors. The attitude of the author to the question— 
that unconscious pleading which appears through the veil of 
the characters’ words—proclaims her sex. What male writer, for 
instance, would make a female character say, “Do you really 
think any other man has put his arm around me since you put 
yours that night in the dog-cart ?” or would make a male cha- 
racter, especially an Anglo-Indian of the dominant and peppery 
type, announce himself, “It makes me mad to think how a 
woman can allow herself to be pulled about by a man”? Mona 
Maclean is, in the mind and intention of the author of her 
literary being, a person of peculiarly fine and fascinating qualities ; 
but the said author conveys the idea rather by descriptions and 
by inference than by more dramatic methods. This is probably 
due to iack of skill; and we shall doubtless see in the other 
works of the author a superior literary method. The heroine is 
a young lady of decent birth and fortune who decides to be- 
come a doctor, and who, although with seemingly a brain 
stuffed full of knowledge of subjects so abstruse as to puzzle 
an unprofessional reader, manages to get “spun” twice for her 
degree. Her medical and surgical terminology is as vast as her 
general accomplishments, and yet she is a proficient in music, 
in painting, in knowledge of Continental languages, in belles 
lettres. Indeed, it is hard to fancy that any person so gifted 
morally, mentally, and physically could escape getting not only 
any degree she wished for, but any other prize in life which 
could be won by brains and labour. Like most heroes and 


heroines of fiction of a certain class, this female Admirable ° 


Crichton and her no less admirable lover, Ralph Dudley, make 
for themselves much trouble in the way of misunderstandings 
which would never dim the vision of commonplace love. In fact, 
both exhibit here and there a certain morbidness which may 
follow or accompany unspoken love, but which helps to make a 
story which would be better in one volume spin out into three. 
Moreover, the love-morbidness of man’s nature has in real life a 
different expression from that of woman's, Though a woman 
might have acted towards a man as Dr. Dudley is represented as 
acting towards Mona in Chapter liv., a man would most certainly 
not act so towards a woman whom he loved even a little. It 
needs, perhaps, an older woman, or one of more experience than 


the author, to recognize and realize the “hunter” quality and 


_ passages occur : 


persistence of man, and to know how lightly he takes obstacles 
which seem formidable in the eyes of a woman. There is, in one 
aspect, something peculiarly fresh about this book—the little 
world of student life is entered into with a completeness not 
often obtained. The persons of the story in touch with this 
phase of existence find’ sufficient to satisfy them in the 
ambitions of the lecture-room and the examination-hall; they 
can eat, drink, and sleep, the subjects of their study, and the 
jargon of their destined calling has a first place in their speech. 
In the chapter headed “ The Dissecting-Room” the following 
—*“The dissecting-room was deserted by all save 
a few enthusiastic students who had not yet wholly exhausted 
the mysteries of Meckel’s ganglion, the branches of the internal 
iliw, or the plantar arch.” “‘I was dissecting the popliteal space 
the other day, and she asked me if it was Scarpa’s triangle!’ A 
murmur of incredulity greeted this statement.” Well, indeed, 
it might! What could one think of the powers of a student 
who could thus confound the popliteal space with Scarpa’s 
triangle ? 

There are some eight hundred pages in the three volumes of 
Rosni Harvey, but there is hardly an incident for each hundred 
pages. Only once is there anything out of the common, where 
Ulysses Parthenopoulis saves a child from drowning—and then the 
author does not make the occasion one of even passing interest. 
The lesson afforded by a good “ penny-a-liner” in dealing with 
any such episode would be of distinct importance to Miss Lynch 
in undertaking her next novel. Rosni Harvey is distinctly a 
product of that dissatisfaction with everything in general which 
Taine calls Je mal de siecle. Bred in a lonely countty spot, with 
all the beauties of nature around her, facile princeps at every- 
thing—from quieting a fractious child to daring horsemanship, 
and still more daring seamanship—she is discontented with every- 
thing, and studies German metaphysics till she loses her faith in 
all things and refuses to go to Mass. She refused long before te 
go to Confession. The Catholic Bishop of the diocese in which 
Swanton is situated should have had a word to say to her 
spiritual adviser, Father Power, had the matter come before 
his notice. Rosni’s father is an easy-going Irish squire of large 
fortune—at least, we are told so several times in the course 
of the story, but there is no evidence whatever of wealth 
manifested in the surroundings of the various personages. Her 
mother is quite an impossible character. This lady is violent, not 
only in her language but with her fists, and she “screams” out 
nearly every word recorded in the history. She, however, is 
finished off in the first volume, together with her son; and as the 
Squire is got rid of early in Volume ii., Miss Rosni is compelled 
to find or manufacture her troubles for herself. She is, all told, a 
very exasperating person, and the reader’s sympathies are not a 
little inclined to go with the mother and others who are in any 
way opposed to her. She is one of those young women whose in- 
clinations are their convictions, and who consider their own wishes 
a law to themselves. Possibly the fault lies with her imperfectly 
digested study of heavy books, but she argues with everybody all 
throughout the book in the most stilted and long-winded way, 
generally using arguments which would convince no one except 
the author. The story drags out in Ireland, on shipboard in 
Greece, and in Ireland again. Rosni begins by falling in love 
with the tutor of her little brother. He proving unfaithful in 
absence, made necessary by the wishes of Rosni’s parents, and 
his brother having had an unsuccessful try for her affections, she 
meets a handsome and lethargic Greek—there is no mistaking the 
Greek in fiction, by their names ye know them—one Ulysses Par- 
thenopoulis. This gentlemen is in love with his cousin Sappho, 
although the same has been for two years the wife of the recalci- 
trant tutor, Randal Lismore. Sappho, who, like Byron’s Dudu, is 
“large, languishing, and lazy,” despite the fact that she is passion- 
ately devoted to the ex-tutor, keeps the amorous Ulysses “ in tow,” 
or “ona string,” as American slang hes it. All this, if not credit- 
able, is quite credible. But mark what follows. Ulysses falls in 
love with Rosni, and these two, with a judicious mingling of 
the sentimental parts of Werter and Elective Affinities, begin 
to make sentimental troubles for themselves. Ulysses slobbers 
over Sappho, whom he “renounces,” whilst Rosni and the 
ex-tutor try, almost in vain, to dig up some living microbes of 
sentiment out of the grave of their dead love. They write 
long letters to each other. They go away, or rather “tear 
themselves” from each other, to try to me gg Moe 
ch anod to the pain of their tortu arts. ly 
“if slowly—bowever, Rosni is fulfilling her destiny in falling 
in love with somebody, and Ulysses i is the fortunate being. Rosni 
returns home to take her place in local society, and abandons alk 
idea of being a female doctor—which method of female distinc- 
tion seems at present to be getting a vogue amongst female 
novelists. In the absence of Ulysses, Rosni finds out that she 
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“has really become attached to him, and when he comes to pay 8 


visit at the house, and she finds that his health has been impaired 
by a winter's residence in England, nothing more is required to 
complete her happiness except that he should, in a gallant effort 
to save a drowning child, be himself brought to death’s door. 
This novel is too long, and the fault is probably due to the three- 
volume system, which tempts writers to extend the matter of the 
story unduly. Young writers are beginning to discover that it 
is more difficult to compress narrative than to expand it, and the 
public have already found that a pattern length is not altogether 
desirable. Miss Lynch has written her book thoughtfully and 
carefully, There is nothing slipshod about her work, and she has 


~@ fine sense of the picturesque which she never fails to use well ; 


her fault is in the importance which she gives to second-rate 
philosophy and false sentiment, or rather perhaps to a weak 
sentimentality, which has in truth little place amongst those 


‘whose thoughts and actions are, even in fiction, worthy of 


record, 


Ridge and Furrow opens with the words “ What a curiosity 
some men’s lives are”; we feel inclined to alter the idea—with- 
out altering the grammar—to “ what a curiosity some men’s novels 
are.” The story is this :—the Earl of Broadlands marries at the 


“age of fifty Edith Leyton, the beautiful daughter of the Rev. 


Anthony Leyton, “a fine specimen of the English clergyman.” 
The Earl and his wife love each other devotedly; but they have 
one great and common sorrow, they are childless. In order to 
keep her husband's love, which she fears to lose from not having 
presented him with an heir, Lady Broadlands, whilst the Earl is 
tt the Crimea, palms off as her own child the son of her waiting- 
maid Phebe (surely the author means Phebe), who has married 
the stud-groom. This groom is one Henessey, an Irishman, 
whose conversation consists of invocations to all holy personages, 
including St. Patrick and the Holy Virgin. “We know those 
frishmen!” The villain—for what novel of this class is complete 
without a full-grown villain ?—is here the private Secretary to the 
Earl. He bears all the genuine hall-marks of villany—the cruel 
face that women call handsome, the lofty forehead white as 
Parian marble, with the black clustering locks, Grecian nose, 
small hard eyes, massive jaw and receding chin. The author 
tells us that the upper part of the face is angelic and the 
lower part devilish. In spite, however, of all this promise of 
villany in its blackest hue, we confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that it is not more fully revealed. There might be some 
useful hints to any one trying a little amateur villany on his 
own account. The Secretary loves the Countess to distraction, 
showing it by “a restless, nervous twitching of those bony 
hands and burning flash of the eye”; but, after declaring his 
passion, he quits the house without leaving any address, and does 
not turn up again until after the supposed birth of the heir at a 
little village in France. He passes by the name of Ernest 
Barton; but his real name is Dallas, and the reader is not quite 
sure as to why, on the death of his father, he did not drop 
the alias and take possession of his fine property, instead of 
dying twenty years after in squalor and misery-in a wretched 
lodging in Bermondsey, leaving documents which prove that 
Lord Chordleigh is not the Earl's lawful son. In the mean- 
time the Countess has a daughter, and Phebe has also a 
daughter at the same time, and, in the words of Buttercup, 
Phebe “mixes the babies up,” with the result that the Coun- 
tess's daughter is brought up as the child of Phebe and the 
stud-groom. However, at the end, by means of the docu- 
ments left by Dallas, alias Barton, matters are arranged. One 
cannot help sympathizing with Henessey, the useful stud-groom, 
when on matters being made clear to him, he asks the old 
soldier servant of the Earl, “ Where in the mischief is Phebe? 
She hasn’t turned out to be a duchess, or—or somebody else’s 
wife, has she, James?” The style of writing is slipshod, and 
seems to show lack of experience; for instance, “not pas si 
dete,” “ between you and I,” “ Revénge pour 1870 et 1871”! and 
many shortcomings of the same kind. The book is well padded 
with descriptions of hunting scenes and race meetings of a laboured 
kind, and never convincing. A certain “ Helen” colt also occu- 
pies many pages, and does not assist the story. We are con- 
stantly told 4 propos of conversations or acts that we shall learn 
the motive “presently,” “events which it is not necessary to 
state here, which the future will explain.” “We shall be antici- 
pating our story by relating the conversation between Phebe and 
the Countess”; “asking the reader's permission,” “ we will leave 
the trio for a short time while we glance backwards,” and much 
of the same kind. 


NOLDEKE’S SKETCHES FROM EASTERN HISTORY.* 


HIS book deserves a different and a more ambitious title. 
These reprints of articles that have appeared in German 
periodicals, and in the Encyclopedia Britannica, are not 
“sketches.” They should be described as studies on divers 
Semitic and Oriental subjects, involving no inconsiderable re- 
search and generally free from pedantry and conceit. Here and 
there we discern some traces of the Professor. The range of in- 
quiry is large, extending from Muhammad and the Koran-i-Sharif 
to Syrian saints, with their dirt, maceration, and fasting; and to 
King Theodore of Abyssinia. The original work has been care- 
fully translated and has had the advantage of revision by the 
author. The translation, on the whole, is neither stiff nor formal. 
The first sketch or study in this series is very properly devoted 
to the characteristics, social and religious, of the Semitic race. 
That climate, soil, and situation have a decided influence on the 
formation of national character; that the Semitic religion is 
simple, not “ favourable to a complicated mythology,” and at the 
same time violent, exclusive, and fanatical ; that Persians fulfil 
two of the well-known maxims of one of their teachers and 
utterly neglect the third; and that the most autocratic of 
Oriental Sovereigns have to submit to some few checks on caprice 
and passion, are dicta to which little or no exception can be taken, 
Military experts would probably think that men of the Semitic 
race, contrary to the author’s opinion, can make very good 
soldiers, under proper tuition, and we read with surprise a remark 
that Muhammad “cannot in strictness be called a great man.” 
The Prophet of Islam may have found to his hand an Oriental 
world ready to welcome Monotheism as a relief from fire-worship 
and idolatry and the baser forms of superstition. Most great 
reformers do appear just when they are wanted, and, grasping the 
skirts of happy chance, originate a social policy, create an empire, 
or reform a world. This is not the place to discuss how far 
Muhammad was a fanatical dreamer of vain dreams. But, looking 
to his career, to the firm hold which his doctrines have obtained 
over fifty millions in India and probably a hundred millions else- 
where, and to the intrinsic merits of Islam compared with the 
Hindu Puranas, we can have no hesitation in placing him on the 
roll of men who have made history resplendent by flashes of 
genius, or changed it by force of character. We prefer the esti- 
mate of Gibbon or Disraeli to that of the Professor at Strasburg 
or “the University of Géttingen.” 

A disquisition on the Koran is a natural outcome of a discus- 
sion on its author and on the Semitic character and race. This 
remarkable book was originally put together, if not at the dicta- 
tion of the Prophet, very soon after his death, It was inscribed 
on scraps of parchment, palm-leaves, stones, pieces of leather, 
bones of animals, and other loose and disjointed materials. Some 
portions, which are prosaic or legal, are followed by a burst of 
glowing and poetic thoughts. Good Muhammadans, it is well 
known, consider their Koran to be the perfection of style. The 
author thinks very differently, and remarks on its rapid transi- 
tions, its loose construction, its careless syntax, the admission of 
foreign terms, the introduction of parts of the Old Testament 
narrative with unwarrantable amplifications, and its suita- 
bility to the inhabitants of an arid soil. It can be studied 
with advantage by statesmen, historians, and students. In 
estimating the authenticity and accuracy of divers Suras or 
chapters of the Koran it should be remembered that, however 
given to extravagance of thought and language may be the 
Oriental intellect, the Oriental memory can be, on occasion, most 
retentive and accurate. And Biblical critics of our own day may 
derive, at their will, either warning or encouragement from the 
fact on which Professor Néldeke lays stress—that Mullas and 
Maulavis have experienced some difficulty in determining which 
chapters of the Koran were devised and delivered at Mecca and 
which at Medina. At least two manuscripts of the Koran are to 
be seen in the Library of the India Office. They may not be what 
they pretend to be, written by the Caliph Othman or by Ali. But 
they are undoubtedly of high antiquity. One is written in the 
ancient Cufic character, and came into our possession, with the 
Koh-i-nur and other valuable relics, at the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849. What sort of interest Ranjit Sing or his suc- 
cessors could have had in its retention it is impossible to say. 
But when found uninjured in the Tosbakhana or treasury at 
Lahore, it was promptly sent to England to the Court of Directors 
by Lord Dalhousie ; to console them, possibly, for the loss of the 
historical diamond which was presented to the Queen. 

From the Koran and Muhammad to Islam is another very 
natural and a short step. The author is quite justified in his 

* Sketches from Eastern History. By Theodor Nildeke, Professor of 
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estimate of the complete and accurate knowledge which we 
possess of its origin and main tenets. Learned Orientalists may 
dispute about the chronological arrangement of Suras and the 
meaning of particular texts. Still, we know exactly what 
Muhammad enjoined. Islam, as our author expresses it, is a 
thoroughly practical religion so far as it goes. The true 
believer is to be quite fair and honourable. He is to give 
alms, to practise circumcision, and to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He may eat the flesh of various animals, save the 
pig and the dog, after he has made them Aallal, or lawful, 
by letting a few drops of blood fall from the throat. He 
is to drink no wine—a precept ruthlessly disregarded by kings, 
poets, artisans, and peasants—and to get to Bihisht by the 
slaughter of infidels, But most virtues are to be exercised ex- 
clusively towards men of his own creed. Professor Nildeke, 
unlike some of our divines and professors, remarks pointedly 
that a large number of Muhammadans think of infidels as 
allowed to exist under a kind of truce. It is not so long ago 
that an inquiry set on foot amongst Indian Mussalmans, in 
which the late Sir Henry Maine was much interested, led some 
loyal natives to the conclusion that, though infidel countries 


‘were properly considered to be Dar-Al-Harb, or the “Gate of 


War,” India, under the tolerant British Government, might be 
termed Dar-As-Salam, or the “Gate of Peace.” Only an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the events of the Indian Mutiny could 
have led the author to the conclusion that “ its best strength lay 
with the Moslems.” It would be quite correct to say that the 
ancient capital of Delhi and the decrepit and pensioned Padishah 
were rallying points of disaffection, and that there was a vague 
hope that a Muhammadan Sovereign might again reign on the 
Jumna. A certain Maulavi, too, of religious fervour and warlike 
propensities, gave a good deal of trouble to our avenging forces 
in the Doab and in Rohileund. But, to say nothing of the Nana, 
Koer Sing, the Rani of Jhansi, and the ubiquitous and alert 
Tantia Topi (the weaver who had become an artilleryman) were 
al] Hindus; and Man Sing and the Oudh Talookdars who played 
a waiting game were of the same persuasion, 

A very good chapter is that on the Caliph Mansur. There was 
abundance of intrigue and assassination before the Caliph could 
establish himself at Bagdad. But the account of his magni- 
ficence, his mosques, aqueducts, canals, and fortifications, his 
strict and, in one sense, economical administration, his abstinence 
from wine, song, and excesses, and his cruelty, combined with 
kindly treatment of his relations and dependents, make up a 
not unpleasing picture of the vigorous, severe, and intelligent 
despot. 


What is termed the Servile War is a curious episode not gene- 
rally known. A certain inhabitant of a village near Teheran 
gave himself out asan Arab, and a descendant of the Prophet. 


Numbers of Sayyids in the East do the same. This man stirred 


up to revolt the lowest of the population and some black slaves, 
who had been imported from the East coast of Africa, in order 
to dig up strata of saltpetre. He claimed inspiration for himself, 
became, in fact, a regular Spartacus, and occupied some marshes 
near Basra in the Delta of the Tigris. The accounts of native 
historians are imperfect, and all the pains taken by the author to 
reconcile contradictions and give consistency to the narrative 
still leave a good space for conjecture. After divers vicissitudes, 
advances, retreats, captures and recaptures of towns, massacres 
in which the victims were characteristically counted by hundreds 
of thousands, the Imperialists prevailed, and the rebel chief either 
poisoned himself or was slain in flight. The story is instructive 
as showing what can be done by one determined chief who selects 
his opportunity, his instruments, and his field of action. 

The story of Yakub, the coppersmith or craftsman, who made 
a kingdom for himself in the hot and unpleasant region of 
Seistan, is similarly instructive from the same point of view. 
It reminds us of another Yakub, termed the Khusbegi or the 
Atalik Ghazi, who, in our own time, has arisen, has carved out a 
principality in Yarkand, and has disappeared after a rule of some 
twelve years. It is the stiff, just, impartial, and imperious 
British administration that makes these sorts of episodes im- 
possible in India, and, we believe, also renders our rule distasteful 
to many an adventurous spirit. The son of a humble village 
attorney may become a member of the Vice-Regal Council or a 
Judge of the High Court. But there is no chance for the Naik 
or corporal, who longs to command troops of Irregulars and rule 
more suo @ large tract ; si unguam regnandam acceperit Albam. 

‘We must leave Syrian saints as well as Barhebreus, or 
Bar Evraja, whose Christian name was John, and who was 
also known by the Arabic name of “ Abulfaraj.” Amongst the 
saints, Simon Stylites is conspicuous, and his extremely repulsive 
and unpleasant habits fill fifteen pages of print. Most readers 


may be content to remember this individual by one of the early 


pieces of the great poet we have just lost, who makes the holy 
man speak of himself as 

From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 

Unfit py unfit for heaven, scarce meet 

For troops of devils, 
and who yet could 


Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints. 


King Theodore of Abyssinia, his embarrassments, his haughty 
treatment of his clergy, his adventures and character, that remind 
the author at one time of King David and at another of Saul, 
and the Magdala—or, as the author will have it, the Makdala— 
Campaign make up the closing chapter. When we are told that 
Lord Napier’s “ arrangements for the expedition were not at first 
particularly skilful,” we venture to ask Professor Néldeke if he 
remembers the story of the Greek pedant, a certain Phormio, who 
gave a lecture before Hannibal on the art of making war. 


AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


archeology is necessarily a very large, and acci- 

dentally a very difficult subject. The Spaniards destroyed 
as much of the ancient remains as they could, on the same 
principles as animated the Scotch Reformers. The antiques of 
Mexico and Peru were idolatrous. The time in which Mexican 
picture-writing and Maya hieroglyphs could have been inter- 
preted was allowed to go by unimproved. In the North, the 
English settlers were seldom antiquarians; they were generally 
satisfied with seeking a Jewish origin for the natives, In later 
times American antiquarianism has often been merely curious. 
Excavators have not known how to dig or how to describe what 
they found. Moreover there have been numerous impostures. 
As the Northmen were believed to have discovered New 
England, traces of them were looked for. “They had just 
got to be there.” So forgeries—now of runes, now of Hebrew 
or Pheenician inscriptions—were made. Quite lately it was 
averred that Egyptian figurines had been found in one of the cele- 
brated Mounds. Diversions of this kind are seldom attempted by 
skilled hands, and can easily be detected; still the citizens at 
large have so often been bitten by newspaper hoaxes that 
now they are laudably shy. Now, too, serious and scientific 
explorations have been made in the mounds of Ohio; they are 
chronicled in Mr. Moorehead’s Primitive Man in Ohio. He and 
his companions have been excavating for years, and the result of 
their researches is briefly and simply told, and adequately illus- 
trated. Truth to say, they found very little. Mr. Moorehead 
has ascertained that the mound builders were rather below the 
lower barbarism. Their tools were of stone. Of the metals they 
only used beaten copper, chiefly for ornaments. One extraordinary 
headpiece was found'on a skeleton—wooden antlers, sheathed 
in copper. What the skeleton had done, why he wore what “wasa 
crest ere thou wert born” we can only conjecture. Probably the 
crown was really one of honour, not of dishonour. To a skeleton 
we might say, with M. Armand Silvestre, “ vous n’avez plus 
le droit de vous targuer de ce nom,” the name of “le dernier de 
M. Paul de Kock.” But this is not archeology. The mound 
builders made very rude pottery, occasionally decorated with 
curved intertwisted lines. Some specimens of their pipe carving 
might have been given; in M. de Nadaillac’s Prehistoric America 
there are examples proving that art was the strong point of the 
mound builder. There were brachycephalic and dolicocephalic 
mound builders; we cannot say that the shape of the skull is 
really a matter of very great interest. They were all of “the 
American race,” and Mr. Moorehead does not seem to recognize 
any Asiatic strain or influence. They travelled far, for mica, 
copper, lead, and shells; they lived and fought; they built earth- 
works and graves, and therein lie their skeletons, They be- 
queathed nothing worth mentioning to the world and the ages, 
but no doubt they enjoyed themselves as much as other people. 
Mr. Moorehead has not an exalted opinion of his clients, but he 
has settled their claims to semi-civilization. 

The late Sir Daniel Wilson did not live to see his last book 
published, The Lost Atlantis, with other ethnographic studies. 
Miss Wilson gives a touching account of his anxiety that she 
should write the preface, and see that his book had an index. It 
scarcely represents the author at his best, being somewhat 
prolix, though in places very readable. “ The Lost Atlantis,” 
the first essay, tells that old story of Solon once more; 
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it is almost a pity to mix with it allusions to a Peruvio- 
Hittite hypothesis. The Hittites have nothing @ faire dans 
cette galtre. Sir Daniel Wilson would not have been surprised 
to hear of a genuine Phoenician inscription, or Assyrian de- 
posit, in Mexico or Central America. Nothing in the world 
could astonish us more. As to the Icelandic discovery of Vin- 
land the Good, Sir Daniel follows Mr. Reeves, in his edition of 
the sagas connected with that event. He discards a so-called 
inscription, in which only credulity could believe. Vinland, 
he thinks, may have been in Nova Scotia, The Skraelings, 
he thinks, is a general term applied hy, tho Nesthenen to 
savages—answering, we may say, to our “niggers.” They may 


have been Eskimo, they may have been Red Indians, The 


romance of the saga wins our own confidence, and we mean 
to go on believing in Leif Ericson. The most “interesting 
essay deals with “The Esthetic Faculty in Aboriginal Races,” 
especially with the beginnings of writing. Sir Daniel cites a 
plaque of ivory, found at the Gorge d’Enfer in France, which 
bears every appearance of being a record of some sort, not in 
pictures, but in horizontal and oblique lines and dots, “as well 
defined as many a runic or ogham inscription.” Unluckily, he 
does not say where it is published. The door pillars of Haidah 
Indians are heraldic records, family trees. Innuit drawings are 
also records capable of interpretation. Designs on the Nepigon 
rocks, near the Saskatchewan river, tell their own story of the 
route of previous passers-by. Sir Daniel does not touch on the 
Australian “ Message Sticks ” or “ Talking Sticks,” in which there 
are no pictures. The lines are interpreted by the receiver in the 
sense intended by the sender. A brief account of them is given 
in Mr. Brough Smyth’s account of the Aborigines of Victoria, 
but no adequate study of the topic has yet, to our knowledge, 
been made. All these things point to the truth of what Volk- 
mann says, in arguing against Wolf, that the initial steps 
towards writing are made very early in human progress. 
Another interesting essay, confirmed by Mr. Moorehead’s book, 
deals with “Commerce in the Stone Age.” There are regular 
routes, and prized objects of barter are brought from far, wit- 
ness, apparently, the jade in the Swiss Lake dwellings. There 
are some curious facts and statistics in the final essay on the 


‘relative size of the brain and relative mental capacity in various 


races. The skulls of the ingenious Peruvians were singularly 
small. We regret to hear that Robert Bruce’s head was 
analogous to the heads of carnivorous animals, and showed 


_“ rather a reversion to the Canstadt type of the primitive 


European savage.” But, on the whole, perhaps this only proves 
that there is not much in craniology. 


CULTURE IN EARLY SCOTLAND.* 


; O* opening this volume our eye lighted on the heading of a 


page entitled “The Light Bearing Dawn of History,” and 


. another setting forth “The Post-Mortem Reputation of Ninian.” 


With some curiosity we turned to the title-page, and found a 
satisfactory explanation for these and certain other peculiarities 
in the volume, on noticing that among Mr, Mackinnon’s other 
works is one entitled Ninian und sein Einfluss. But, however 
German Mr. Mackinnon may be in his proclivities, he has not 
forgotten the susceptibilities of his native country, for he opens 
his second chapter with these words :—“ We may, without being 
wad of calumniating the dead, pronounce our ancestors of the 

tone Age savages.” Mr. Mackinnon has the courage of his 
opinions, but he writes as though he feared the descendants of 
the Stone Age savages might cleave open his head in revenge for 
the injurious imputation cast upon their ancestors. 

This volume is divided into three books—“ Prehistoric Cul- 
ture,” “Roman Culture,” and “Celtic Christian Culture.” In 
this last book the ordinary reader will find most to interest him. 
It is naturally more full of individual life, and deals with those 
greatest of early missionaries—Columba, Cuthbert, and Aidan. 
Mr. Mackinnon, while recording many of the mystic incidents 
which gather round the lives of these sainted men, is a little too 

g in his anxiety to give a material interpretation to each 


of the miraculous events which he narrates, Cuthbert, while 


wandering across the Lammermoors, is overtaken by night, and 
seeks refuge in a frail shepherd’s hut. He resigns himself to pass- 
ing a supperless night, when his horse, browsing on the wretched 
thatch which covers the roof, pulls down a piece of bread and 
meat wrapped in a white cloth. We can all interpret these stories 
according to the bent of our own minds; but it is a shock to be 
told ‘while we are living with ‘the mystic and thé’ miraculous 


that this bread and meat was a forgotten “shepherd’s luncheon.” 
This work, whose industry and ability we freely admit, will com- 
pete with that of any German author in the length of its para- 
graphs and the involved structural arrangement of its sentences ; 
but it is full of interesting matter, and, on the whole, the sub- 
ject is not treated in a manner which adds to its natural aridity. 

We are pleased to note that Mr. Mackinnon addresses his 
countrymen as “Scotsmen,” and does not fall into the foreign 
practice of speaking of them as “ Scotchmen.” 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO.* 


S° many biographies of the greatest of Italian sculptors have 
already been published by writers of various nations from 
the time of his pupils Vasari and Condivi downwards, that it 
may, at first sight, appear doubtful whether there could be room for 
yet another one. A study, however, of Mr. J. A. Symonds’s new 
work soon puts an end to such a doubt. It is not only that Mr. 
Symonds has adorned a well-worn subject with that grace of 
diction and vivid picturesqueness of style with which all students 
of Italian art are so familiar in his previous writings, but he has 
also, by the help of long and laborious work among unpublished 
and, in some cases, hitherto inaccessible documents, done much 
to add to our knowledge of Michelangelo’s life, and to clear up 
important points concerning the artist and his productions which 
had previously been enveloped in doubt or mystery. 

In his preface Mr. Symonds gives an interesting description of 
the principal sources on which he has drawn while working at 
the compilation of this new biography ; but a great deal of the 
value of the work is derived from the author's critical power and 
the judicious good taste with which he has studied the in- 
ternal evidence afforded by the existing statues and paintings of 
the Master. The most important literary source is the large 
collection of manuscripts preserved in the Casa Buonarroti at 
Florence, consisting largely of contracts, letters, poems, and 
memoranda in Michelangelo’s own handwriting. This priceless 
collection of documents was bequeathed in 1858 to the city of 
Florence by the Commendatore Cosimo Buonarroti; but the be- 
quest was hampered with such restrictions as to the use which 
might be made of the papers, that they have hitherto been of but 
little use to students or biographers. It is true that a large 
portion of the letters and poems of Michelangelo, which are con- 
tained in this collection, have been already published by Milanesi, 
Guasti, and Gotti, but not in such a manner as to make revision 
and consultation of the original manuscripts unnecessary. Mr. 
Symonds fortunately obtained the very exceptional privilege of 
being allowed to examine and copy the documents; what the 
value of this privilege was he explains in the preface :—“ With- 
out disputing the accuracy of Milanesi, Guasti, and Gotti, and 
without impugning their good faith, I am bound to say that a 
personal inspection of the manuscripts led me to conclusions upon 
some points very different from those which they have drawn.” 

The second important source of information is one which has 
been made full use of by previous biographers—namely, the con- 
temporary Lives of Michelangelo by his friends and disciples 
Ascanio Condivi and Giorgio Vasari. The earliest of these was a 
short biography which Vasari included in his first and smaller 
edition of his Lives of Italian Artists, printed in Florence 
in 1550 without the woodcut portraits, which were added to 
the second edition of 1568. It was partly with the view of 
correcting various inaccuracies in Vasari’s account of the yet 


-living Master that, as Mr. Symonds tells us, “ Condivi, at that 


time an inmate of Buonarroti’s house, felt impelled to produce a 
more exact and truthful portrait of his revered master. This 
work he executed while enjoying the privilege of daily converse 
with Michelangelo ; and the little book, pregnant with valuable 
information, saw the light in 1553, while its subject was still 
living.” This fact about Condivi's biography is not generally 
known, though it very much adds to the interest of the work, 
and gives it almost the authority of an autobiography. The 
second, enlarged, and corrected edition of Vasari’s Life of 
Michelangelo, printed in 1568, four years after the Master's death, 
owes a great part of its value to the biography of Condivi, though 
Vasari was very unwilling to admit this indebtedness, Vasari’s wide 
fame has rather pushed Condivi’s work into the background ; but, 
as Mr. Symonds points out, it really deserves to take the first 
rank among contemporary writings on the subject. 

The third important source of information described by Mr. 
Symonds is contained in a large mass of contemporary letters and 
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other documents, which throw a great deal of side-light on 
Michelangelo's works, character, and habits. Many of these 
letters were writtén. by personal friends and pupils, and are full 
of interesting details both about the Master’s work and about 
his technical methods. The letters of the Venetian painter 
Sebastiano del Piombo rank high among these contemporary 
records. Sebastiano had the most enthusiastic admiration for 
Michelangelo, and owed him a personal debt of gratitude of a 
very exceptional kind. Of this we have a striking example in the 
English National Gallery, in the great picture of the “ Raising of 
Lazarus” (No. 1 in the Gallery), which Sebastiano was com- 
missioned to paint for a French cathedral as the pendant to 
the famous “ Transfiguration ” of Raphael. Much of the fine com- 
position and of the powerful drawing of the figures in the “ Raising 
of Lazarus ” is due to Michelangelo's assistance, in that he supplied 
his disciple Sebastiano with careful studies in pencil or chalk for 
several of the chief figures in the central group, including that of 
Lazarus himself and the graceful figure of Mary kneeling in awe 
at his feet. 

Last of all, Mr. Symonds classifies the great mass of more 
recent literature, from copious biographies down to brief magazine 
or dictionary articles, which have been published during the last 
hundred years. Among these we are glad to find that Mr. 
Symonds speaks with much appreciation of the value of Mr. 
Heath Wilson’s Life of Michelangelo, a work which to a large 
extent is of quite a unique kind, and has certainly not received 
the recognition which it really deserves. Mr. Heath Wilson, 
having obtained permission to erect scaffolding close up to the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel, was able to examine Michelangelo's 
technical methods of fresco-work, how much he painted in each 
day, to what extent he used the labour of assistants, and many 
other interesting points, which Mr. Heath Wilson freely spent 
both time and money to investigate in the most careful manner 
possible. The internal evidence which was thus arrived at did 
much to correct many loose and incorrect statements made by 
Vasari and other writers with regard to the time and method of 
execution of this colossal series of frescoes. 

It would be impossible in the narrow limits of a single article 
te give even a sketch in outline of Mr. Symonds’s most inte- 
resting and copious biography. Michelangelo’s working life was 
one of such abnormal length, and every year of it was so crowded 
with events, that to deal with it fully requires a far larger space 
than that which has to be devoted to most men’s biographies. 
Moreover, Michelangelo was so intimately connected with most 
of the stirring political events of his time that to write his life 
really involves giving a large amount of the contemporary his- 
tory both of Florence and of Papal Italy. Michelangelo's life, 
which extended from 1475 to 1564, outlasted no less than thir- 
teen Popes, and comprised one of the most changeful periods of 
the world’s history. He was born, and even began to work, in 
the medieval period, while medieval influence still, to a great 
extent, dominated the fine arts, and while much still survived of 
the old simple faith in religion. When Michelangelo died, 
Italy had practically become pagan in religion and in philosophy ; 
while as regards the arts, a decadence of the most fatal and 
rapidly-growing kind had fully set in, All this is most eloquently 
and carefully set forth in Mr. Symonds’s admirable biography, 
which in point of interest, of laborious execution, and merit of all 
kinds may be said to rank first among the many valuable works 
on Italian art and literature which the author has previously 
given us. In spite of the great mass of literature which already 
existed, Mr. Symonds has succeeded in producing an essentially 
new Life of Michelangelo, full of valuable artistic criticism and 
painstaking correction of erroneous notions. 

The author's remarks on Michelangelo as a poet are of special 
value; and his own translations of Michelangelo’s poems pre- 
viously published are real masterpieces of faithful and yet highly 
spirited rendering. As an example of this we may quote Mr. 
Symonds’s translation of one of Michelangelo’s most beautiful 
and pathetic sonnets, “ Rime,” Sonnet LX VI., which he reprints 
in the second volume of his biography, at p. 309 :— 

~ Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 

Like a frail bark, reached that wide where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning 
Of good and evil for Eternity. 

Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art is vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 

Those amorous thoughts which were so | hily dressed 

. What are they when the double death is nigh ? 

The one I know for sure, the other dread. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 


Mr. Symonds’s two handsome volumes are copiously and, on the 
whole, successfully illustrated with examples of Michelangelo’s 
sketches and finished works, mostly reproduced by a good photo- 
graphic process, so that the book is as attractive on a rapid 
inspection as it is of real solid value to the careful reader. 


FIVE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


Far Cathay may do the author 
some injustice. We the superficial jottings of a 
globe-trotter who makes flying sketches of a country of which he 
is profoundly ignorant. In reality General MacMahon has given 
us an almost exhaustive monograph on what is now become 
British Burmah, and on the independent or semi-independent 
tribes occupying the debatable land between undefined frontiers. 
Yet the title has its significance. For the use of the medieval 
name of Cathay in place of the modern China implies that the 
work is historical as well as ethnographical. In fact, General 
MacMahon, although with a due sense of proportion, carries 
Chinese and Burmese history back to days that are prehistoric and 
to legends that are semi-mythical. The treatment of the subject 
naturally leads him to discuss the growth, and in some cases the 
degradation, of the most venerable religions of the East. As to 
the present political situation and the possibilities of Burmese 
development no man ought to be better informed. General 
MacMahon was formerly Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 
Being now apparently relieved from official restraihts, he does 
not hesitate to speak his mind very freely. He thinks that Lord 
Dalhousie made a mistake when, very contrary to his usual 
habit, he made two bites of the annexation, and he tantalizes us 
by the suggestion that there were secret reasons which cannot be 
disclosed till the time comes for the publication of his Lordship’s 
papers. We should have thought the simple explanation was 
strong pressure from home ; but it is certain the delay gave the 
French an opportunity of which statesmen of genius would pro- 
bably have availed themselves. The barbaric kingdom of Ava was 
inevitably doomed when brought in contact with the rivalries of 
European commerce. We believed that the conquest would be a 
military promenade ; so it proved. We thought that the subse- 
quent settlement of the country would be comparatively easy, 
but there we were mistaken. The fact that we had greatly 
underrated our difficulties may explain why we have gone 
slowly and unsystematically to work. The Burmese as a nation 
are peaceable, although quick-tempered and excitable; but we 
failed to realize the extent to which Dacoity had become a 
popular institution. The-sage policy of King Theebaw’s father 
and predecessor had anticipated the moral progress of his corrupt 
aristocracy. “He cut down the salaries of his Ministers and for- 
bade public functionaries to take bribes. Consequently Ministers 
and officials went into sleeping partnership with dashing robber 
leaders, and became the scourge of the country they were sup- 
posed to protect. The British occupation recruited the ranks of 
the dacoits with ruined men who were more or less patriotic. 
Pacification is only a question of time and of road-making ; but 
the native Burmese make indifferent police and still worse 
material for soldiers, while Dacoity suits them toa marvel. The 
General says they are plucky and fond of excitement ; admirable 
troopers for a foray or a flying expedition into the jungle. But 
as soon as the novelty wears off their martial spirit evaporates. 
They are both indolent and naturally filthy. The monotony of 
drill is intolerable, and they are revolted by the absurdity of soap 
and pipeclay. We wish we could follow General MacMahon 
into the amusing description of the very eccentric manners and 
primitive customs of the more savage border tribes. He seems 
rather to approve of the moral polity of some of the races in- 
habiting the impracticable hill country between Burmah and 
Hindustan. They permit the young men and maidens un- 
limited license, but encourage or rather compel early marriages. 
After marriage the moral law is draconic, and any tampering 
with marital rights is summarily punished with death. General 
MacMahon takes a very encouraging view of the commercial 
prospects in Burmah ; and, indeed, the recent statistics from 
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which he argues show gratifying progress in the development of 
revenue. 

Three adventurous gentlemen, taking shipping near its shallow 
sources, navigated the Danube from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea. Two of the trio were American, and the third was appa- 
rently an Englishman. One of the party was as clever with the 
pen and the pencil as with the paddle, and the result isa charming 
volume, delightfully illustrated. We happen to know the Danube 
pretty well, and fear we must say that many of the graceful 
village maidens are idealized ; though sometimes a sense of the 
humorous gets the better of love of the wsthetic, and we have a 
group of girls with masculine swagger and stride, and showing 
anything but the Andalusian poetry of motion. There are 
innumerable sketches of the romantic scenery; of historical 
strongholds frowning over the stream ; of poverty-stricken hamlets 
less picturesque than their surroundings ; of church spires soaring 
above embosoming trees ; of herds of sleek cattle ; of gatherings of 
Servian swine ; of the soldiers picqueted in the sedges along the 
swampy banks, and of the many-fashioned craft that enliven the 
rapid river. For doing the Danube in canoes was no joke, 
although the frail skiffs had been devised by one of the most 
able builders in the States, with an admirable combination of light- 
ness and strength. Of course they were made buoyant by water- 
tight compartments, otherwise the canoemen would never have 
reached their destination, for more than once they were “ spilled 
in the drink.” Even so high as Donauwerth, though the stream 
is wide and shallow, it is extremely swift; at Passau and other 
places above Vienna, where it is pent between narrowing banks, the 
wild rushes are already formidable; and shooting the famous Iron 
Gates and the more dangerous rapids above them is so risky that 
we should fancy any prudent Life Assurance Office would have 
hesitated to guarantee the adventurers upon any terms, They 
cut down the stores as much as possible; they camped on the 
banks, dispensing with tents, and making the canoes their couches, 
which must have been ominously suggestive of coffins. In the 
cities and larger towns they always had a warm welcome from 
the local rowing clubs, and everywhere, down to the Hungarian 
border, while they were among civilized folk, hospitality was 
almost embarrassingly pressed upon them. We hear of semi- 
aquatic picnics and dances by moonlight to wild gipsy music, with 
running accompaniments of popping champagne corks. It was 
somewhat different when they got down to the lake-like expanse of 
the Lower Danube, with its shoals and reedy islands where the 
river divides Roumania from Bulgaria. There either shore was 
guarded by soldiers against smuggling ; and, considering the ragged 
and weatherbeaten aspect of the mysterious strangers who babbled 
and stammered in an unknown tongue, we cannot wonder that the 
pickets were mistrustful. Bold as they were, we can imagine the 
travellers felt some sense of relief when their canoes were dragged 
up on the wharf of Sulina; and such exciting passages as shoot- 
-inig the whirlpools in the Gorge of Kasan must surely have been 
more agreeable in the retrospect than the reality. 


Mr. Baden-Powell cannot boast the literary gifts of his relative 
Sir George, who twenty years ago gave one of the most pictu- 
resque accounts of Australian life in his New Homes for the Old 
Country. But, all the same, he writes agreeably, and his volume 
is redeemed from the reproach of mere globe-trotting by his fight- 
ing experiences in New Guinea and his intimate acquaintance 
with Queensland. Till he takes us to Brisbane we do not know 
that he tells us much that is new; but undoubtedly he gives us 
a deal of valuable information as to the capabilities and prospects 
of Queensland. Investors, or rather speculative gamblers, will 
be interested by his descriptions of the mines of Mount Morgan 
and Charters Towers, which have lately been boomed in the 
markets. It is not often you can literally quarry the precious 
metals as is the case at Mount Morgan; and we realize the 
difficulties of businesslike prospécting for gold when we are 
told there are fair profits to be made if the value of a single 
sovereign can be extracted from a ton of quartz. A little 
venture of Mr. Powell's own illustrates the range of fluctua- 
tions. He bought some shares for five shillings, and thought 
he had done tolerably well when he sold them at an ad- 
vance of 20 per cent. Shortly afterwards they had gone 
up to 9/., and very possibly since they may have fallen to 
zero. The excitement of his travelling culminated in the trip 
to New Guinea. He took passage in a small schooner, where 
he had to find his own food, and was supposed to do his 
own cooking. He was becalmed for several days in Torres Straits 
beneath a blazing sun, and when he made the land at last, and 
was hospitably entertained by the British Resident, he found 
that in the scarcity of local supplies the European settlers who 
could indulge in such luxuries had to fall back upon tinned 
meats. In fact, his confirmation of previous reports makes us think 
Papua a most undesirable country for emigrants. Not only does the 


-naval expedition in which he was engaged show that the natives 


are stil] troublesome, but:the more fertile districts are terribly 
unhealthy. Mr. Baden-Powell takes. it'as a matter of course that 
he carried away a fever. by way of souvenir; and he adds that 
these fevers always stick for months, and very often cling to the 
victim for years. He gives an amusing account of the easy 
manners of the Dutch in Java, where he was somewhat scan- 
dalized by the light and classical morning costumes of gentlemen 
and ladies, though that was before he had paid his visits to the 
genial natives of the isles in the Pacific, with their still more 
primitive dress and customs. , 

In Mr. Blackburn's Artistic Travel he seems to draw on recol- 
lections of repeated visits to the countries described, from the 
blustering coast-line of Brittany to the sunny sands and oases of 
Algiers. When we say that his companions in these artistic 
wanderings were Gustave Doré, Randolph Caldecott, and Sydney 


Hall, we need add nothing as to the picturesque charm of the illus- - 


trations. They range from the stately Norman churches of 
Rouen and Caen, from the quaint old buildings of Dinan and 
Lannion, with Breton and Norman peasants in the medisval 
costumes which, unfortunately, are fast disappearing, to castles 
and gloomy gorges in the Pyrenees, and the Moorish glories of 
the cities of Southern Spain. We hear much of the favourite 
resorts of our countrypeople who used to exile themselves to more 
genial climes in search of economical luxuries. But we learn 
that the golden age is going by, like the fanciful dresses that 
brightened foreign market-places, since civilization is being 
driven forward at high pressure by steam, and railways have 
been decentralizing remote agricultural districts. 
A new and popular edition of Gordon Cumming’s sporting ad- 
ventures in Southern Africa is very welcome. We suspect the 
mighty hunter, who was more familiar with the rifle than the 
pen, had his rough material shaped and polished by his accom- 
plished sisters, and so much the better for us. For this portly 
volume is delightful reading, though it seems a moss-grown 
milestone to mark the lapse of time, since the Transvaal Republic 
and the territory of the South Africa Company were the happy 
hunting grounds of wild beasts and the wilder Matabele. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A= the writers who contribute stories for boys and girls 
and children this season we note scarce any omissions 
from the roll of names we have long been accustomed to look for, 
and but few that are new. The old and expert hands are still 
to the fore, and it must be owned that they merit, by their present 
ventures, the repute they have gained. In the more stimulating 
department of books for boys, Mr. Ballantyne and Mr. Henty are 
veterans of such assured practice and position, it would only be 
of their own doing that their continuance in headship were im- 
perilled. Both these experienced writers show their powers of 
invention and lively narration to be as remarkable as ever. Mr, 
Henty has devised an historical setting for a moving story of 
adventure with his usual felicity in Beric the Briton (Blackie & 
Son), the scene of which is laid in Britain and Italy, during 
the decline of the Roman authority in Britain. The wrath 
of Boadicea, which proved to be the direful spring of Roman 
woes, is the leading motif of Mr. Henty’s admirable story of the 
stirring struggle between the Britons and their invaders, when 


Fell the colony, city, and citadel, London, Verulam, 
Camulodune. 


From his native land Beric,a young chieftain, passes with his foes 
to Rome, is trained in a gladiatorial school, performs prodigies of 
valour, witnesses the burning of the city, and having bearded 
Nero in his banquet-hall, flies with others of his country to Cala- 
bria, where he carries on a very spirited guerrilla contest with his 
old enemies. He is a hero of the most attractive kind, and the 
record of his trials and his valour is one of the most spirited and 
well-imagined stories Mr. Henty has written. Other times and 
other peoples are dealt with in Mr, Henty’s tale of the Greek War 
of Independence, In Greek Waters (Blackie & Son), the historical 
basis of which is drawn from Finlay. A rich English gentleman 
and his son fit out an armed vessel when the war breaks out, both 
being strongly sympathetic with the Greek cause, But their 
object is philanthropic rather than Byronic, as is more congenial 
to a writer for boys in these humanitarian days, and their active 


interference takes the form of impartial benevolence towards both . 


Greeks and Turks, especially the women and children, when sore 
pressed and afflicted. The story, however, teems with incidents 
of ‘an exciting nature, and will hold boys enthralled from the 
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opening to the end. We note, by the way, that Mr. Henty 
writes of the “Dumnonii” as inhabitants of South-west Britain, 
in Beric, instead of “Damnonii,” and employs the uncommon 
form of spelling “ Camalodunum.” 


_ In The Hot Swamp (Nisbet & Co.) Mr. Ballantyne shows what 
is, in a romancer, a proper disregard of history and probability, 
and is content to be a spirited and resourceful story-teller. His 
version of the old legend of Bladud, the British prince who turned 
swineherd and discovered the value of the mineral springs of Bath, 
is uncommonly moving and picturesque. English boys who know 


Pickwick will delight in this elaborate and ingenious treatment of 


the old story, and will herdly be troubled because Mr. Ballantyne 
writes of “old Albion” instead of ancient Britain, and styles the 
inhabitants “old Albionites.” Probably the crew of the Greek 
ship which sails with Prince Bladud on a voyage to Britain would 
have met with some of their colonized countrymen when the 
vessel is wrecked on the Mediterranean shores of Gaul. And 
turkeys, perhaps, were unlikely fowl to be found wild in the Gallic 
‘woods. Mr. Ballantyne’s story is a romance, and is rightly com- 
pacted of far wilder and stranger matters than these. The Para- 
dise of the North, by D. Lawson Johnstone (W. & R. Chambers), 
is a story of Arctic discovery, designed somewhat after the manner 
of Jules Verne, and marked by a Verne-like fertility of fancy. A 
rich Englishman leaves at his death the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds to his daughter for the purposes of an expedition 
to the North Pole, with very precise stipulations as to the objects 
and hopes he had in view. Fortunately she possesses not the 
funds only, but something of the resolution of Dr. Nansen. The 
expedition sets forth, and is favoured by a succession of curious 
and quite unparalleled adventures and discoveries. The “Para- 
dise,” for example, is but one item in the list. Mr. Johnstone's 
story is cleverly planned, and deftly combines pleasurable ro- 
mance with not impossible and persuasive science. If-there still 
are boys who yearn for a life on the ocean wave, to the distress of 
fond parents, Mr. W. G. Metcalfe’s Steady your Helm! (Nisbet 
& Co.) might serve as a corrective. Such, at least, seems to be 
the intent of the author. The two runaway schoolboys of whose 
experience at sea the story tells are repeatedly checked in their 
attempts to get aboard ship. Everybody warns them concerning 
the extreme folly of their desire. And when they do sail, as 
involuntary stowaways, drugged by a wicked Jew slopseller, they 
have a fearful time of it. Mr. Metcalfe’s book may, therefore, be 
described as medicinal ; though whether it would effect a cure in 
boys of any spirit we are very doubtful. 


In The Captured Cruiser (Blackie & Son) Mr. O. J. Hyne 
shows uncommon skill in evolving a succession of startling in- 
cidents in a natural fashion. His story is told in an exceedingly 
animated style, and though it starts at a brisk rate, the pace is 
more than sustained to the dramatic catastrophe at the end. The 
subject of this exciting narrative of adventure is the fortunes that 
befall the crew of a blockade-runner during the war between 
Chili and Peru, and wonderfully varied their fortunes prove. 
Disabled by Whitehead torpedoes, they capitulate, and are 
clapped into a hulk in Valparaiso harbour. Thence they break 
ut, and by a bold scheme, carried out with extreme dash, they 
seize on a cruiser and put out to sea, a short-handed crew of 
twelve resolute Englishmen. Events of the most thrilling 
description make up the record of their cruise until the vessel is 
lost near Cape Horn. It is altogether a capital story, and 
cleverly illustrated by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. Mr. Edgar 
Pickering’s story of the expedition of certain Devonian worthies 
to Mexico and the Indies—An Old-Time Yarn (Blackie & 
Son)—in the days of Hawkins and Drake, deals with matters 
of imperishable interest to all boys who delight in deeds of 
daring and peril and the strife of Spaniards and English 
in America. Both Hawkins and Drake figure in Mr. Picker- 
ing’s story—the former as the captain of a slaver—and young 
Anthony Ingram, who spins the old-time yarn, appears as a 
good observer of his leaders and a vivacious chronicler of his 
The new 
edition of Dr. Paton’s autobiography is especially edited for young 
people by the Rev. James Paton, under the title The Story of 
WJ. G. Paton (Hodder & Stoughton), and is well illustrated by Mr. 
James Finnemore. In its new form, this interesting history of 
missionary enterprise in the New Hebrides will doubtless find 
many youthful readers. We have also received new editions of 
‘Mr. Manville Fenn’s Mother Carey's Chickens (Blackie & Son); 
of Mr. Harry Collingwood’s excellent sea story, The Missing 
mehera. (Blackie & Son), and of Mr. J. C. Hutcheson’s 

the Nancy Bell and The White Squall, both published 
by Mesers. Blackie. 


Refreshing as flowers and clear water in the waste are the 
‘writings of the late Mrs. Ewing, and the selection now before us 


from this delightful writer takes undisputed precedence of those 
various books for children, reprints and new, that call for notice 
here. It comprises Jackanapes, and Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, and 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, in one volume, with Randolph Caldecott’s 
inimitable drawings, and is published by the S.P.C.K. Very good 
reading for young people is Miss Ingelow’s volume of Stories Told 
to a@ Child (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) These stories are 
marked by brevity, point, and a pleasant vein of fancy that is never 
overwrought. Soap Bubble Stories, by Fanny Barry (Skeffington 
& Son), show excellent invention, and are told with the per- 
suasive art which is so necessary when children are addressed. 
Animals and children, trolls and other elemental creatures, figure 
in these lively and interesting stories of many lands. It is altogether 
a capital book for children, and cleverly illustrated by Irving 
Montagu, Palmer Cox, and other ingenious artists. In fairy-lore 
there is something new for children in Theo. Gift’s Fairy Tales from 
the Far East (Lawrence & Bullen), a charming volume adapted 
from the “ Birth Stories” of Buddha, as Englished by Professor 
Rhys Davies, with admirable drawings by Otto von Glehn, The 
stories have been simplified with judgment, and are certain to 
become very popular with children. Brownies, goblins, witches, 
dryads, and fairies play very pleasing parts in The Queen of the 
Goblins, by Wilhelmina Pickering (Wells Gardner & Co.), an 
attractive volume, well illustrated by Olive Cockerell, which 
treats of the wonders of “Goblindom ” and the strange sights of 
“Witchland.” °93; or, the Revolution among the Flowers, by 
Florence Byng (Fisher Unwin), is a story somewhat in the style 
of an apologue, which would prove, we fear, tedious to most 
children. It may bea useful moral lesson to show that even flowers 
are subject to “natural laws,” and without order there would be 
anarchy ; but the introduction of politics in little Miriam’s garden is 
a dull business, and the “ facts” of natural history, so rigorously 
insisted upon in footnotes, are tedious and ineffective. After all, 
is it a “ fact ” that a snail is “superior” to a bee ora butterfly 
because it has a nervous system, or nerves? We have received 
several annuals that appear as every Christmas recurs, such as 
the new volume of that excellent magazine Little Folks (Cassell 
& Co.), with numerous pretty pictures; the new volume of that 
old-established favourite The Quiver (Cassell & Co.); The Dawn 
of Day (S.P.C.K.), an illustrated serial for Sunday school and 
parish uses; Darton’s Leading Strings (Wells Gardner & Co.), a 
volume of simple tales and capital pictures for very young 
children ; and The Rosebud Annual for 1893 (Clarke & Co.), a 
book well stored with pleasant stories and music and illustrations. 


LETTERS OF GERALDINE ENDSOR JEWSBURY.* 


"Per eae once expressed himself quite unable to understand 
why Geraldine should wish to be printed, and it appears that 
the lady did honestly forgive him for this, as for some other harsh- 
sounding judgments. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that, 
if Miss Jewsbury had now any voice in the matter, she would also 
forgive us for saying that we do not see why this selection from 
her letters to Mrs. Carlyle was printed. Mrs. Ireland was no 
doubt sincerely anxious to serve the memory of her friend, and 
has done her editorial work as discreetly as was possible in such 
a case. Indeed, her very laudable wish not even to seem to 
abuse the confidence placed in her is recorded on her pages in the 
form of blanks, which may be considered as the outward signs 
of Mrs. Ireland's inward desire not to gratify the corrupt taste of 
mankind for gossip by publishing proper names. This is right, 
and we at least make no complaint that her care is sometimes 
carried over the verge of pedantry. Thus we read in an “un- 
dated fragment ” of 1843 these words :—“ If —— leaves you a 
desultory ‘ widow’ whilst he goes into Wales, can you not come 
down here P—t.e. if you like to leave London at all.” Of course 
blank can only be Carlyle ; and, besides, we know all about that 
visit to Mr. Redwood at Llandough from Mr. Froude. Other 
examples of superfluous discretion are to be found here and there 
in the volume; but they are errors on the right side. Miss 
Jewsbury would probably have approved of even greater reserve. 
She repeatedly records her fear of what she calls inquests, and 
once expressly states that she burnt Mrs. Carlyle’s letters as she 
received them, in order that they might not fall into other hands. 
She kept one series ; but took every precaution to provide for ite 
immediate return to Mrs. Carlyle in case of herown death. Miss 
Jewsbury survived her friend ; but she burnt those reserved letters 
one by one when she was herself dying. It would seem, therefore, 
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that her theory and practice were against such a publication as 
this volume. Mrs. Ireland has, we take it for granted, authority 
to publish the letters, buf whether it ought to have been used is 
a question of taste, 


From the point of view of literature a sufficient degree of 
interest in the letters would be justification enough. We cannot 
say that it is forthcoming. The blanks might stand even thicker 
than they do—and there are often whole flights of them together 
— if only their sayings or doings, and Mies Jewsbury’s comments 
upon them, were of interest ; but unluckily they are not. The 
lady deserved, we are convinced, all the rather gushing things 
Mrs. Ireland says about her. She would not have been the friend 
of Mrs. Carlyle for so many years if she had not been both clever 
and trustworthy. Indeed, her cleverness is visible enough on 
every page of the book, but it is not of the kind which produces 
good letters. “I wish,” says Miss Jewsbury very early in the cor- 
respondence, “there were some photographic process by which 
one’s mind could be struck off and transferred to that of the 
friend we wish to know it, without the medium of this confounded 
letter-writing.” This is a very natural wish; but, then, the good 
letter-writer is just the man or woman who can “ strike off their 
minds.” Mrs. Carlyle herself could do it, but her friend could 
not. Miss Jewsbury, who, during the years in which these letters 
were written, was living very quietly near Manchester, had little 
to write about except her own feelings and the small affairs of 
daily life. If she had been a Dorothy Osborne, this would have 
been enough—but then she was not. Then, too, she had that dis- 
cretion which is the virtue of a confidant, but is as near as may 
be fatal to the permanent interest of letters. Whenever Miss 
Jewsbury had to speak of matters which were really important to 
herself or her friend, she immediately fell back on general terms, 
leaving the exact words to be used at their next meeting. Asa 
rule of conduct, nothing could be more judicious; but when such 
letters come to be generally read years later, they are inevitably 
somewhat colourless. Mrs. Carlyle may have destroyed, and 
Mrs. Ireland may have suppressed, passages of another character. 
If so, they were probably well advised, and Mrs. Carlyle had 
every right to do it. But the fact that they both behaved 
like sensible women does not preserve what remains of Miss 
Jewsbury’s letters from being too vague and wordy to inspire 
much interest, 


The picture which they, after a sort, do convey to us of the 
lady herself must differ considerably from that which exists in 
the mind of her admirer, Mrs. Ireland, otherwise this volume 
could hardly have come into existence. That Miss Jewsbury was 
clever and courageous, a sure friend, and not a rancorous enemy, 
‘we see ; but we also see why Mr. Carlyle thought it advisable to 
put bounds to Mrs. Carlyle’s connexion with her friend, and still 
more with her friend’s friends. The misfortune of Miss Jewsbury 
was the want of the husband and twelve children for whom she 
candidly longed. A sensible man, and a nursery to look after 
would have given her just what she wanted. Their place was 

rly supplied by a succession of “ friends” in black coats, who 
behaved in the most unaccountable way, running from ardour to 
neglect, then plumping down on their knees and swearing ever- 
lasting devotion when it was too late, or writing letters from 
Cairo which left Miss Jewsbury wondering whether she had ever 
really grasped the facts of existence. One of these tragi-comedies 
ended in his confession that he ought to have married her, and 
her philosophical remark that things were very well as they 
were, They were smoking together by the fire, and she went on 
hemming, and never even pricked her fingers, reflecting com- 
posedly, “ What fools we are to make ourselves miserable about 
anything, when we may be quite sure we shall get to care 
nothing about them in a very little while.” We will not apply 
her own severe standard to her unhappy relations with male 
“friends,” and say that it is a wholesome instinct which causes 
us to consider that constantly unlucky people are to blame for 
their misfortunes. It is more humane to say simply that hers 
was manifestly an unhappy life. When we deduct much vague 
reporting of the doings of nameless people, what remains is the 
picture of a woman who loved literature—for she could appreciate 
John Buncle, and she enjoyed Rabelais—but who did not love it 
quite well enough to find it a consolation and a support, who had 
the religious temperament without belief, and who in all ways 
‘was consumed with longings which were never satisfied. Her 
letters are what she strangely, but intelligibly, thought Carlyle’s 
Sterling to be—a depressing book. 


OBEDIENTIARIES’ ROLLS,* 


[5 tere two books, edited the one by the Dean of Winchester 
for the Hampshire Record Society, and the other by Mr. 
Kirk for the Camden Society, we have the most complete picture 
ever yet put before us of the domestic economy of our larger 
Benedictine monasteries. The Obedientiaries of a monastery were 
its monastic officers, so called because they were subject to the 
rule of their order; for the name was not, as Mr. Kirk observes, 
applied to any non-religious servants, Each of these officers had 
a distinct function ; and to the office of each pertained separate 
sources of income and separate expenses. They were wholly in- 
dependent of one another, and were responsible to the whole 
community. The rolls before us are, in the Dean’s volume, the 
accounts kept by certain of the Obedientiaries of St. Swithun’s, 
Winchester, and in Mr. Kirk’s those of officers of the same class 
in the monastery of St. Mary’s, Abingdon. That both these 
volumes should have appeared this year almost together is 
curious; for no collection of rolls of this kind had heretofore been 
printed, though some few rolls of Burcester, or Bicester, priory 
are, as Mr, Kirk notes, given in the elder Dunkin’s History of 
Bullingdon, &c. A fine collection of Obedientiaries’ rolls is, the 
Dean tells us, preserved at Norwich, and we hope that it will 
some day be edited as well as those that we have here; for both 
the present editors have done their work with care, and Dr. Kitchin 
has given us much more than a mere commentary on his text. 
His Introduction presents us with an eminently readable account, 
based on the Rolls of St. Swithun’s, of the organization of a great 
Benedictine house. In referring to the establishment of the 
Benedictine rule at Winchester by St, Aithelwold, he accepts, 
perhaps too unreservedly, the common theory that “the Bene- 
dictines had been ejected by the canons.” However, the character 
of early English monachism is a difficult subject, and we have 
not space to enter on it here. In addition to the many historic 
associations that gather round the memory of St. Swithun’s, there 
were two facts of some interest that affected the economy of the 
convent; it took an active part in the famous fair held on 
St. Giles’s Hill, and it afforded shelter to a constant stream of 
pilgrims coming from the South and West to worship at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. After noticing these matters, 
Dr. Kitchin describes the daily life of the monks in the later part 
of the middle ages. His description is picturesque, and we think 
generally faithful. While, however, he points out that some of 
the brethren were diligent, and that for clever men the monastery 
provided an active career, he speaks so strongly about the idle- 
ness of those whom he calls “average” monks that the reader 
will be apt to carry away a somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
torpor of monastic life. At St. Swithun’s, as in the larger 
monasteries generally, the monks were men of good moral cha- 
racter ; but they had, it cannot be denied, departed from the life 
prescribed in the constitutions of the order. They did little for 
education, merely supporting two of their younger brethren at 
Oxford, and teaching in the monastic school a very few boys, 
probably those only employed in the services of the church. 
Little, too, was done for the sick outside the convent, or the 
poor; the charity of the house apparently being confined to sup- 
porting the “Sustern Spital,” to receiving pilgrims and other 
strangers, and to distributing bread half a dozen times in the year. 
According to Dr. Kitchin the greater part of the monks spent @ 
harmless torpid existence; their table was well furnished; they 
had pocket-money, and some at least bought pets, bears, apes, 
and other beasts, which were under the care of the cellarer. 
While the charge of idleness cannot wholly be denied, it must 
not be made too sweepingly. Dr. Kitchin tells his readers some- 
thing about the library and scriptorium of a large Benedictine 
house, and when people talk of the slothfulness of the monks 
allowance should be made for the time given to reading and 
transcription. The subject was not long ago discussed by the 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet in a bright and scholarly paper contributed 
to the Downside Review, and reprinted in an independent form. 
The number of books belonging to St. Swithun’s is not known, 
but there is no doubt that, as the Dean says, the library was 
“ large and interesting.” Some of the Winchester books, written 
at earlier dates than the time of which we are speaking, are stil} 
extant, and are magnificent specimens of writing and illumina- 
tion. AtChrist Church, Canterbury, there were, as Mr. Gasquet 
says, 3,000 works, though some of them no doubt consisted only 
of a few folios; at Glastonbury there were 400 volumes, and 
* Hampshi i Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St. 
Translated and edited, with an Introduction on the Organization of a 
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at Peterborough 268, These libraries were mainly furnished 
by the labour of the monks, and Dr. Kitchin allows that at St. 
Swithun’s “the scriptorium was probably never altogether idle.” 
Nor must we forget that the books in a monastic library were 
read by the monks, and were lent to other houses, and sometimes 
even to non-religious persons. Dr. Kitchin, misled by the custom 
that each monk should take a volume out from the library on a 
stated day, and should keep it until that day year, has fallen into 
the common error of believing that a monk had only one book to 
read during the whole year. This, as Mr. Gasquet points out, 
and as any one acquainted with monastic writings must know, 
was certainly not the case. Again, though the monks no longer, 
as in older times, engaged in manual labour, no small number of 
them in every Benedictine house were busy about the affairs of 
the convent. Dr. Kitchin gives a list of the monks of St. 
Swithun’s in 1325; then they were as many as sixty-four, but 
this, he says, was “high-water mark,” and we gather from other 
numbers that he gives, that during the fifteenth century the 
convent did not reach a higher average than thirty-five. Now 
of this number he reckons, besides the prior and his vicegerents, 
—the prior and sub-prior in such a house were, as a rule, men of 
affairs—seventeen principal Obedientiary officers, and of these, 
ten at least must have had quite enough to do to fill up most of 
the time not occupied by Divine Service. 

The work of these officers is illustrated by the rolls in 
Dr. Kitchin’s and Mr. Kirk’s volumes. Dr. Kitchin has printed over 
sixty of them comprising account-rolls of the Anniversarian, Custos 
Operum, Receiver, Hordarian, Chamberlain, Cellarer, and Almoner, 
of St. Swithun’s Monastery, a Sacristan’s roll having been printed 
in an earlier volume of the same series of publications. Thé rolls 
are unequally distributed between the different offices, two only 
of the rolls of the Custos Operum being now known to exist, 
while we have fifteen of the Hordarian’s office and thirty-two of 
the Almoner’s. On the other hand, Mr. Kirk has been able to 
print accounts of as many as fourteen of the Obedientiaries of 
Abingdon, though the whole number of the rolls in his volume 
is only twenty-six. Along with these he has given us some ab- 
stracts of manorial accounts. The Winchester Chapter possesses 
not fewer than 840 Court rolls; but the Dean, whose care for and 
labour on the Chapter Records cannot be acknowledged too 
warmly, rightly decided not to include any of them save one in 
his present volume, since they belong to a different class from the 
Obedientiaries’ rolls. His single exception concerns a manor from 
which the Almoner's office at St. Swithun’s was wholly supported, 
and the roll is given here along with a Compotus roll of the 
same manor, in order that his readers may have a complete view 
of the system of administration of one of the Obedientiary offices. 
As the main object of his Introduction is to illustrate the 
domestic organization of a great Benedictine house, he adds 
to it some appendixes containing notices of corrodies found in 
the documents of St. Swithun’s, a transcript of A®lfric’s 
abridgment of the Concordia Regularis, made by Miss Bateson, 
of Cambridge, and some other matters. His glossary is full and 
valuable, while that compiled by Mr. Kirk for the Camden 
Society’s volume is thoroughly sufficient. Mr. Kirk's transcript, 
too, appears to be made not less carefully than the Dean's. His 
Introduction is perhaps less readable, and is more strictly con- 
fined to the accounts printed in the text. With reference to the 
curious term the “OQ” of the Abbot or other of the principal 
officers, he seems scarcely to have felt himself on sure ground, 
and his note on it is less satisfactory than the Dean's explanation. 
However, his work gives little cause for any adverse criticism. 
We observe that he considers that the Abingdon monks were not 
jess slothful, and did no more for education, or, apparently, for 
the poor, than the monks of St. Swithun’s, as described by the Dean 
of Winchester. 


BOOK-BUILDING.* 


6 INT de culte sans mystére,” says the adage ; and there is 

generally supposed to be more than the average amount 
of mystery in the cultus of the Art Typographic. But Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi, the accomplished and energetic manager of the 
time-honoured Chiswick Press—an institution which dates from 
the first decade of the century—seems to have determined that 
this shall no longer be the case. To the useful volumes which he 
has already compiled on Printing (and his Printers’ Vocabulary is 
one of those unpretentious little handbooks which should be at 
the elbow of every penman who desires, like Théophile Gautier, 
to call things by their proper names), Mr. Jacobi has now added an 


* Some Notes on Books and Printing: a Guide for Authors and others, 
By Charles T. Jacobi. London : Chiswick Press. 1892. 
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enlarged and extended reissue of the treatise he put forth some 
time since On the Making and Issuing of Books. In the present 
form of this, which bears the title of Some Notes on Books and 
Printing, he brings together a number of valuable hints with 
regard to the production of the printed volume, The preparation 
of manuscript; the making of indices; the correction of proof ; 
the sorts and conditions of type; the secrets of “ leading”; the 
orthodox limits of margin; the nice distinctions between “un- 
trimmed,” “uncut,” and “unopened”; the fashions of binding 
end illustrating—on all of these and cognate themes he con- 
trives, in a very compact and straightforward manner, to afford 
a great deal of interesting information. It may safely be said 
that there is very little connected with what Goldsmith was 
wont to term “ Book-building” upon which he fails to touch 
discreetly, not omitting the attractive, but too often super- 
fluous, topics of “ subscription forms” and “ author's profits.” As 
might be anticipated, he has a specially good word to say for 
printers’ readers—a good word which, after nearly a quarter of a 
century’s experience, we are bound to admit is thoroughly well 
deserved. If ever there was a class of men who “do good by 
stealth” with comparatively remote opportunities of “blushing 
to find it fame,” it is that faithful band of unobtrusive critics 
who decorate our proofs with those modest marks, oftener of in- 
terrogation than admiration, which almost invariably announce 
the proximity of a lapsus calami. Mr. Jacobi has increased the 
usefulness of his work by a concise Glossary of typographical 
terms and a series of specimen pages of types and papers, by,the 
aid of which latter any gentleman about to publish may create, 
in his mind's eye, without great difficulty, the appearance of the 
masterpiece he intends. There can be no more trustworthy guide 


For those that think 
In type and ink 


than this clearly written and admirably printed handbook. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


Tes Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have rendered a service 
to students by reprinting in a separate volume the Disser- 
tations on the Apostolic Age, originally appended to the Bishop's 
editions of the Pauline Epistles. Here are to be found ready to 
hand the famous essays on “The Brethren of the Lord,” “St. 
Paul and the Three,” “ The Christian Ministry,” “St. Paul and 
Seneca,” and “The Essenes.” To the paper on “The Christian 
Ministry” are added two short appendices, one giving Dr. 
Lightfoot’s final opinion upon the genuineness of the Seven Greek 
Ignatian Epistles, the other consisting of a collection of extracts 
from his own writings, drawn up by himself, with a view to 
guarding against the unfair use that has been made in certain 
quarters of this particular paper. 

- Dr. Heurtley’s History of the Earlier Formularies of Faith con- 
tains the substance of a course of lectures based upon the docu- 
ments printed in the venerable author's well-known text-book, 
De Fide et Symbolo, As the Creeds are here inserted at full 
length, the present volume will practically supersede the earlier 
one. Dr. Heurtley makes little or no use of the results of 
German research. His authorities are the Greek and Latin 
Fathers and the great Anglican divines, with whom he has a 
wide and accurate acquaintance. He lays a solid foundation of 
erudition, which is the best, though not the easiest, way of 
beginning the difficult study of Symbolic Theology. 


* Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. Reprinted from editions of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

A History of the Earlier Formularies of Faith, By the Rev. C. A. 
Heurtley, D.D., the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. London: Parker & Co, 1892. 

The Church in Relation to Seeptics : a Conversational Guide to Fvidential 
Work. By the Kev. Alex, J. Harrison, B.D. Vicar of Lighteliffe, 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892. 

From Abraham to David. By Henry A. Harper. With Illustrations by 
the Author. London: Percival & Co. 1892. 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. William Dawson, F.R.8., &c. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Popular edition, revised. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1892. 

Side Lights Bible History. By Mrs. 8)dney Buxton, With Illus- 
trations. my Macmillan & Co.” 1892. 

The Testament of Abraham, By Montague Rbcdes James, M.A. With 
an Appendix by W. E. Barnes, B.1). (Vol. Il. No. 2, of * Texts and 
Studies.”) Cambridge: at the University Press. 

History of the Christian Church, a.v. 1-600. By the late Dr. Wilhelm 
Moeller, Professor Ordinarius of Church History in the University of Kiel. 
Translated from the German by Andrew Kutherfurd, B.D. “London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1892. 

by D.D., Pastor of the First Con- 

ational Chu ew Haven, n. International Theological Library. 
Edinburgh : T. & 1. Clark. 1892. 
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Not long ago we noticed an excellent volume, Problems of 
Christianity and Scepticism, in which the Rev. A. J. Harrison 
summed up some of the results of his twenty years’ experience as 
a lecturer on Christian Evidences. In a new work, The Church 
in Relation to Sceptics, Mr. Harrison finds a great deal more to 
say upon the samo theme. He begins with sound practical 
advice as to the methods best suited for evidential mission-work ; 

on to a clear division of the subject-matter into Secularism, 
Atheism, doubt, and scientific perplexity, indicating in each case 
the line of argument which holds out the best hope of success, 
and concludes with suggestions as to the personal qualities, style, 
and bearing that a lecturer ought to possess or acquire, 
It is a thoroughly workmanlike book, written by a man who 
knows exactly what to do and how to do it. It should be very 
useful to the parochial clergy, especially in manufacturing towns ; 
for though, on the whole, they possess the knowledge, they very 
often have not got it in a shape fitted for prompt and effectual 
action. At the same time Mr. Harrison is so sensible and candid 
that his book might very well be put into the hands of any 
person of the middle class troubled with any of the perplexities 
upon which he touches. Mr. Harrison tells us that the passion 
for debate on the foundations of Christianity is no longer what it 
was. “Twenty, fifteen, ten years ago unbelievers were eager for 
discussion. To-day they attend lectures, even when questions 
are invited, in greatly diminished numbers. Lectures on Chris- 
tian Evidences are, perhaps, better attended than ever; but those 
who go are for the most part of two classes—Christians who seek 
confirmation of their faith, and doubters who wish to believe.” 
If this means that Atheism has ceased to care about making con- 
verts, it is a very remarkable fact indeed. Anyhow it would 
seem to show that Mr. Harrison and other labourers in the same 
field have succeeded in demonstrating that Christianity is not so 
easily demolished as Mr. Bradlaugh thought i in his younger days. 
Twenty years carry us back to the time when Supernatural 
Religion appeared, and was thought to have made a clean sweep 
of the New Testament. Nowadays the difference on matters of 
fact between the most advanced critic and the most orthodox 
believer can hardly be made apparent to the vulgar mind. Mr. 
Harrison thinks that the present indifference must be followed by a 
great onward movement. This is hopeful, but uncertain. There 
are times when the eternal debate assumes a shape capable of a 
plain yes orno. Then the whole pack opens cry, and proclaims to 
the universe that it has no religion, and desires none. Hitherto 
these crises have always been followed by the rise of some great 
Christian thinker who has stayed the clamour fora time. Such 
was Aquinas in the thirteenth century, Butler in the last, and 
probably Lightfoot in this. It is likely enough that we are on 
the verge of a period of quiet, but whether of stagnation or of 
fruitfulness, who can tell? The opposition remains, damped 
down for a time, but not conciliated. Yet that is much. The 
fewer precious hours are wasted in arguing, the more remain for 
doing good. And so we may part from Mr. Harrison with the 
sincere hope that before long he may find that there is really 
nothing left for him to do. 

Mr. Harper's new volume, From Abraham to David, is even 
better than his Bible and Modern Discoveries. Readers of the 
former work will know exactly what to expect in this. The 
Bible story is told in a simple, unpretentious, and altogether ex- 
cellent style, and illustrated at almost every point by the author's 
minute and extensive knowledge of Oriental customs and locali- 
ties, Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, and the recent dis- 
coveries in Palestine. Mr. Harper tells us in the preface that he 
writes principally for the young, and certainly everything he says 
is as clear as daylight. But readers of all ages may turn over 
his pages with pleasure and instruction. 

Another good book on a kindred topic, though one which re- 
quires much more special knowledge for its thorough enjoyment, 
is Sir J, William Dawson’s Modern Science in Bible Lands. The 
present is a revised and popular edition of the work published 
four years ago. Sir J. William Dawson studied the geology 
and anthropology of Egypt and Palestine on the spot, with 
special reference to the history of the chosen people. His ob- 
servations are peculiarly interesting at certain crises when the 
history and the character of the soil are very closely united, as 
at the passage of the Red Sea, or the sojourn in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. But the book abounds in striking and well-expressed 
remarks. The author is of opinion that the Egyptian people 
were better off in every way in the time of the Pharaohs than 
they are now. 

Mrs. Sydney Buxton's Side Lights upon Bible History is another 
volume in which the attempt is made to illustrate Scripture from 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. The book is agreeable and 
cultivated, but somehow strikes us as not learned enough for the 
learned, and too learned for the ignorant. 
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The new number of Texts and Studies contains two recensions 
of the Greek text of the Testament of Abraham, with a critical 
introduction by Mr. M. R. James, and extracts translated from 
an Arabic version of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, by Mr. W. E. Barnes, with notes and explanations by Mr. 
James. The volume is of interest to students of the pseudepi- 
graphic apocalyptic literature of the early ages of the Church. 
Mr. James thinks that the groundwork of the Testament of 
Abraham was known to Origen, though the present form of the 
book cannot be dated much before the ninth or tenth centuries. 
Also he detects a Christian hand, and certainly there are re- 
ferences to Christian scriptures, in the apocalyptic passages. 
What will strike the reader probably is that the Greek style 
is late, and that the matter consists mainly of a strange 
farrago of not very orthodox Judaism with Egyptian notions 
about the future life. Viewed in itself, such a blending of hete- 
rogeneous ideas might be ancient enough, as we see from the 
Poemander. But the character of the Greek, and the extreme 
uncertainty of the reference to Origen, make it very difficult to 
carry back the Testament of Abraham to the second century. 
Nevertheless Mr. James starts many interesting topics, and stu- 
dents in this byway of Christian literature should not neglect 
his work. 

The History of the Christian Church, by the late Dr. W. 
Moeller of Kiel, gives with dry minuteness the facts of the first 
six centuries, with a copious bibliography. ‘The book is fairly 
well translated by Mr. Andrew Rutherfurd, and may be found 
useful for class purposes. It is not an imposing work. The 
author's method is throughout that of striking a medium between 
opposing views. Thus he holds the essential unity of the Book of 
Revelation, yet thinks that “the probability of a revision, or 
rather combination, of its component parts is not entirely to be 
denied.” 

The second volume of the International Theological Library 
is Christian Ethics, by an American divine, Dr. Newman Smyth. 
The hope that attracts the reader when he takes up a volume 
with this title is that at last he is going to learn what Christian 
ethics are, and how they differ from any good volume of sermons, 
or from ethics that are not Christian. But Dr. Smyth is only 
another disappointment. Christian ethics start, of course, like 
all other sciences, from axioms—that is to say, doctrines; and 
these doctrines, equally of course, are Christian, or else the science 
built upon them would not be Christian. What, then, are the 
doctrines? They are the “ assumption that God is and man from 
God.” To this assumption Dr. Smyth generously adds, a few 
pages further on, and then rather as a standard than as a doc- 
trine, “ the luminous ethical personality of Jesus Christ.” Yet a 
few pages more, and we find that even this requires correction ; for, 
“ whatever postulates Christian Ethics may borrow from Christian 
theology, it must bring these to its own moral tests and judg- 
ments.” So here we have a science, and we suppose a deductive 
science, which judges and practically creates its own first 
principles. And at last the truth dawns upon the reader that 
what he has in his hands is a volume of sermons, with all the 
theology left out, and a few technical phrases slipped in. When 
he has settled this point he will find that Dr. Smyth gossips 
about moral and social questions in an agreeable and not wholly 
uninstructive way. He has much to say about capital and 
labour, the use of anwethetics, the lawfulness of lying to a tramp 


who has got his foot in the door and will not go away, and of de-. 


ceiving trout with an artificial fly. Indeed, he equips the sub- 
scribers to the Theological Library for pretty nearly all the 
emergencies of life. Those who found Dr. Driver's work a little 
too learned may, perhaps, have given up the idea of further 
patronizing the series, If so, we can reassure them. They will 
find Dr. Smyth neither sourly theological nor pedantically 
scientific, but a sort of juste miliew admirably adapted for popular 
consumption. 

Some time ago we noticed the first volume of The Prymer or 
Prayer-book of the Lay People in the Middle Ages, in which Mr. 
Littlehales gave the full English text of this ancient and interest- 
ing handbook of devotion. In his second volume the author 
gives a detailed collation of all existing manuscript Prymers, ex- 
cept the bilingual Glasgow MS., which, for special reasons, is left 
out of sight. The work is one of importance for all students of 
Liturgiology (London : Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Life and Conduct, by Dr. J. Cameron Lees, of Edinburgh (Edin- 

: Adam & Charles Black), belongs to a series of Guild 
and Bible Class Text-books, issued by the Christian Life and 
Work Committee of the Church of Scotland. It is an excellent 
sixpennyworth, just the thing to put into the hands of an in- 
telligent young fellow of the clerk or artisan class. The list of 
the hundred best books given om 
What, for instance, is the Hitopadion ? 
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In Hore Evangelice : George Bell & Sons) the late 
Canon Birks maintains that the Four Gospels were written in 
the order in which they appear in the Bible, and that each writer 
‘was acquainted with the Gospels previously written, and made 
use of their contents. Most scholars now regard this hypothesis 
as worn out; but Canon Birks says well what there is to be 
urged in its favour. The book is carefully edited by the author's 
son, the Rev. H. A. Birks. 

We are glad to observe that the first two volumes of Dr. Eales’s 
Life and Works of St. Bernard (London: Burns & Oates, sat id 
have reached a second edition. 

There are probably many readers to whom an Exposition of the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, by the Rev. R. M. Benson, of 
Cowley (London: Masters & Co.), will be acceptable. The 
Central Teaching of Jesus Christ (London: Macmillan & Co.) is 
a popular devotional commentary on St. John xiii. to xvii., by 
Canon Bernard, of Wells. 

In The Schism between the Oriental and Western Churches 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co.) the Rev. G. B. Howard 
gives a clear, scholarly, and agreeable history of the Filiogue 
dispute. He begins with the testimony of the Fathers, and then 
traces the growth of the chasm between East and West down to 
the Council of Florence, and the final refusal of the Greeks to 
accept the Latin Formula, The remainder of the little volume 
is taken up with a succinct account of the negotiations—if so 
they may be called—between Anglicans and the Orthodox Church. 
These pushings out of tentacles have been not infrequent, though 
many of them are now little known, They never came to much. 
The most serious attempt—that of the Nonjurors—was cruelly 
snubbed by the Greek Patriarchs, who proved quite as stubborn 
and unsympathetic as Rome could have done. There is some 
good work in the little book, though the hope of reunion, which 
dictated it, can hardly be regarded as more than a pious aspi- 
ration. 

Two new volumes of the Expositor’s Bible (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton) have been issued. One completes the commentary 
on the Gospel of St. John, by Dr. Marcus Dods. It is facile, 
shallow, and smart. Mr. Findlay’s book upon the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is a more satisfactory performance, and contains some 
solid work. The author has made a real and not unsuccess- 
ful attempt to explain to his readers the language and ideas of 
the Apostle. He is a staunch Wesleyan, but scholarly and, on 
the whole, tolerant. Yet even Mr. Findlay cannot shake himself 
entirely free from the tendency to pamphleteering, and labours to 
show that by the Unity of the Body the Apostle did not mean dis- 
ciplinary unity. The “union of hearts” may be the best thing 
we can hope for now, but most assuredly it would not have 
satisfied St. Paul. 

Ecclesiastical history is represented on our list by four volumes 
of a popular type. Early Church History to the Death of Con- 
stantine (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., 
Limited) is written by Mr. Edward Backhouse, of Sunderland, 
edited and enlarged by Mr, Charles Tylor. Mr. Backhouse’s idea 
was to “exhibit the principles and practices of the Churches 
viewed from a Quaker standpoint.” Alas! what we want is 
Church history from a historical standpoint. Dr. Hodgkin con- 
tributes a short biographical sketch of Mr. Backhouse, who was 

&@ most estimable man, and the book is adorned with some excel- 
lent coloured reproductions of early Christian art. Miss Mary H. 
Allies writes the History of the Church in England, from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the accession of Henry VIII. 
(London: Burns & Oates, Limited), from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. The book is well read and clearly written. An 
epitome of Anglican Church History, by Ellen Webley-Parry 
(London: Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is sensible, clear, and well 
arranged, and would make a useful text-book for beginners. 
Judaism and Christianity, by Mr. G. T. Bettany (London: Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, & Co.), begins with Moses and ends with the 
Reformation, and “is a book which believers in Christianity of 
all shades of opinion may read without finding any dogmatic 
' statement which will shock their feelings.” 

The most interesting book on our list of Sermons is the Bishop 
of Gibraltar’s Counsel to English Churchmen Abroad (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) Bishop Sandford ploughs the shifting waters of 
his Mediterranean See with a simple, earnest, large-minded piety 
never enough to becommended. The sermon on the dedication of 
the American Church of St. Paul in Rome is particularly good. 
Nothing that ought to have been said is left out, yet there is not 
a word that any one could wish to alter. Not quite so good, to 
our mind, is another sermon preached in the English church 
outside the Porta del Popolo. In this the Bishop deals with 
private judgment, which is a duty, no doubt, for those who are 
capable of discharging it. 

We have received also Pleas and Claims, by Canon H. Scott 


Holland (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.); Penitence and 
Peace, addresses on the fifty-first and twenty-third Psalms, by 
Canon Newbolt (London : Longmans, Green, & Co.); Sermons 
and Addresses, delivered in America; Ephphatha, or the Ameliora- 
tion of the World, and Mercy and Judgment, all by Archdeacon 
Farrar (London: Macmillan & Co.), and Christmas Day, and 
other Sermons, uniform with the Lincoln’s Inn Sermons that have 
been noticed in previous articles (London: Macmillan & Co.) 


Other volumes on our list are—A Book of Prayer, by Henry 
Ward Beecher (London: Richard D. Dickinson); The Creed 
Explained, a Roman Catholic Manual, in which the author, the 
Rev. A. Devine, remarks that “Luther was notorious for his 
vices” (London: R. Washbourne); Practical Reflections upen 
every Verse of the Book of Genesis, with Preface by the Bishop 
of Lincoln (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.); The Book of 
Revelation a Sign of the End, by T.W. Christie, B.A., second edition 
(London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Lim.); The Memorabilia 
of Jesus, commonly called the Gospel of St. John, by W. W. 
Peyton, Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Broughty Ferry (London : 
Adam & Charles Black); The Lord’s Day and Holy Eucharist, a 
series of papers by Lord Halifax and other authors, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Link] ater (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.), and 
How God Inspired the Bible, a plain and sensible treatise on this 
vexed question, by J. Paterson Smyth, B.D. (Dublin: Eason & 
Son, Limited). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A GERMAN paper (with what, we fear, must be admitted to 
be a not un-German rudeness) is said to have observed 
when M. Waldteufel (1) wrote a letter to the celebrated Socialist 
Herr Bebel, and believed himself to have received a diplomatic 
and polite reply thereto, that Herr Bebel possesses what he called 
a carton des fous, and had put M. Waldteufel’s letter in it. We 
shall not pause to inquire whether any Socialist, and Herr Bebe 
in particular, might not in such a case find a slight difficulty in 
determining whether his own letters ought not to go into that 
portfolio. But we shall admit that a hasty critic might 
dismiss M, Waldteufel with a friendly tap on the fore- 
head, and the famous “a little M——, you know.” He is 
as methodical as Sir Frederick Milner; but, instead of 
the diabolical sanity which has in Sir Frederick Milner’s 
case brought so many great ones to grief, he joins with his method 
other peculiarities which remind the reader more of Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli, and yet others (for both law and our own conscience 
forbid us to hint the least want of sanity in Mr. Turnerelli) that 
would be rather sought for in the former neighbourhood of those 
celebrated statues of Raving and Melancholy Madness which, it 
is not generally known, were, &c. In other words, M. Waldteufel 
is the prey of an idée fixe; but his agonies under the talons of 
that idea are the most learned and gentlemanly agonies that we 
have ever witnessed. He tries to persuade the German Emperor, 
using a most genteel abundance of capital letters, as in Vous, &c., 
that it would be much to his interest to sell Alsace-Lorraine back 
to the French ; and he enforces this contention with much statistic 
as to the present expense of armies, with sage reasoning about a 
Mongol invasion, and with a vast deal of history (sometimes not 
bad history) from the dark ages. To speak Gospel truth there 
is a great deal of madness in M. Waldteufel’s method, but there 
is also some method in his madness, 


M. Louis de Soudak is very angry with previous travellers and 
guide-book writers in the Crimea (2), and has begun a series of 
journeys to give the vérité vraie about that country. His book is 
in the modern style—a little matter with a great deal of what is 
meant for art—but not a bad book at all. If he could have com- 
pressed and suppressed himself a little, it would have been 
better; and better still if, while maintaining himself in a state of 
growth and bloom, he could have introduced a little more pre- 
cision into his narrative. We never know quite where he is, 
and, on the whole, it is desirable to know where a traveller is. 
Still, his book is a pleasing one, though we note in it one 
astounding sentence. Returning from Balaklava he sees the 
valley “ot furent culbutés et anéantis les dragons d’Eniskillen, 
toute la cavalerie legére des Anglais et nos chasseurs d’Afrique.” 
“ Nos chasseurs d’Afrique” are very well able to speak for them- 
selves, and we shall not attempt to take their valiant part. But 
it is news to us that the Light Brigade was culbuté, though it was 


rétrocession de I’ Alsace-Lorraine adressé & S.M. 


1) Mémoire 
thei Gullowne TE Par M. Edouard Waldteufel. Paris : 
ro Pe Voyage en Crimée, cété méridional. Par Louis de Soudak. Paris: 
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pretty near anéanti; and the Lord have mercy on M. Louis de 
Souduk if he ever hints to any Enniskillener who was there 
that the Enniskillens were either one or the other! 

The angelic wife, the wicked viveur husband, the early lover 
who is respectful, the more than angelic daughter—all these old 
friends, and more, appear in M. Edouard Delpit’s Bérangére(3). We 
ought, however, to be obliged to him for having made his book 
finish in England. The wicked Baron de Chazeuil having made 
France too hot to hold him, and buried the angelic wife, flies to 
our shores customary of such refugees. With a pair of red 
whiskers, and the habit of drinking “ des pots de gin,” he becomes 
English naturally and at once, and adopts the common English 
name of Pernett. In a fit of drunken rage he sets fire to his 
house, prevents his daughter from leaving, and stands at the 
window with a revolver. The craven English public and the 
clumsy English firemen know not what to do ; but a French officer 
in full uniform happens by grace of Providence to be passing from 
a drawing-room (French officers in uniform attend drawing-rooms 
at night in this England), gives the proper directions, mounts the 
ladders, and all is well. 

M. Gustave Guiches seldom writes anything that is not clever, 
and Un ceur discret (4) demands this dedication, though it is 
perhaps not quite so good as either L’ennemi or Philippe Distal. A 
young man, the son of old parents and kept tight by them, falls 
in love with a young and unmarried postmistress, called Claire de 
Gizols, For in Republican France, it seems, they make post- 
mistresses of young and fair, but decayed aristocrats. He turns 
out an unmitigated sweep; but Claire is saved by a better than 
he. Some of the touches are excellent. A few more given to the 
character of Claire would have made it unusually good. As it 
is, it may possibly be objected that the story is not brought out 
enough. 

L’histoire d Angle Valoy (5) shows better craftsmanship. 
Angéle Valoy, by nature a perfect woman, finds herself by evil 
fate placed, and indeed born, in that peculiar demi-monde which, 
if less grossly scandalous in France than in England, is even more 
hopeless to get out of, and only death frees her from the toils. 
It is, we think, the strongest, if not the pleasantest, book M. Tarbé 
bas yet done. 

Hélene et Jacques (6) is an agreeable enough berguinade, which 
appears in the Nouvelle Collection, and deserves its place there. 
A sword, alleged to have been given by Francis I. to Bayard, 
possessed by an old painter of the buveur d'eau order, and coveted 
by a wealthy collector, plays the chief part in the story ; and, if it 
is not talisman enough to “annihilate both time and space,” 
it achieves at least the other part of the poetical wish, and “ makes 
two lovers happy.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


pas county of Hereford abounds in nooks and corners, as 
Canon Phillott remarks in his brief preface to Nooks and 
Corners of Herefordshire, by H. Thornhill Timmins (Elliot Stock), 
and comprises some of the few unspoiled rural districts that yet 
remain in England. And is it “ selfish,” Canon Phillott asks, to 
desire that this unspoiled country shall not be given over to the 
incursions of trippers? Decidedly not; for behind the trippers 
there invariably appear the enemies of the beauty and quiet of 
unoutraged Nature, and the true selfishness lies in sacrificing the 
few who delight in the things of nature and antiquity to the 
profane multitude that cares not forthem. Sufficiently deplorable 
are the ravages committed on the fairest portions of the English 
coast by the ignoble army of “ improvers.” What was the most 
beautiful four miles of coast between Penzance and Dover, unique 
in attraction to geologists, some of whom joined with lovers of 
mature in unregarded pleas for its preservation, is now defaced 
beyond redemption by hideous roads and paths ankle-deep in 
loose “metal.” In this wanton and stupid work masses of 
rock, superb in form and lovely in colour, were blasted away 
for the sake of a level site for some trumpery seat of the 
rankest cockney design. Luckily, for the present, there are 
few “commercial attractions” to be found between Leominster 
and the Brecknock borders, or between Ledbury and Ross, 
or the itinerary of Mr. Timmins would not be the charming 
volume it is. Indeed, if it were not for certain allusions to 
taking the train, this book deserves to be classed with the old- 
fashioned studies of topography and antiquity of which the works 
of Gilpin are early examples. From the city of Hereford, as a 


(3) Bérangére. Par Edouard Delpit. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Un caur discret. Par Gustave Guiches. Paris: Plon. 
fs) L’histoire d’ Angéle Valoy. Par Edouard Tarbé. Paris: Calmann 


(6) Héléneet Jacques. Par Edmond Deschaumes. Paris; Charpentier- 
Fasquelle. 


centre, Mr. Timmins goes far afield on his pleasant journeying, 
eastward to the delightful old town of Ledbury, and the country 
west of the Malvern Hills, and northward to Leominster and t he 
valleys of the Lugg and the Teme. Then westward to Brinsop, 
with its memories of Wordsworth, whose cedar has grown apace, 
as Mr. Timmins shows in his illustration; to Weobley, with its 
quaint school-house, and the Buttas, with its wonderful “ pigeon- 
house,” the Rodd, Luntley Manor, and many another fine old 
manor-house; onward to Hay, and round by the Golden Valley, 
past Dore and the famous cromlech “ Arthur's Seat,” to Ross, 
by way of Kentchurch and Treago, that most interesting 
example of the fortified mansion. Mr. Timmins has illus- 
trated his book with many admirable drawings, and if 
he is not also his own engraver, he has certainly enlisted 
the services of a sympathetic hand. The drawings of domestic 
architecture and of various objects of archeological interest are 
excellently in accord with the old-fashioned character of the 
volume, and there is nothing “niggling” in the style of their 
rendering. The best of them remind us of the times when our 
water-colour artists in landscape were all topographers, and it is 
as if the pencil-sketches of Girtin and his school were the origi- 
nals of “On Bircher Common” (p. 54) and “ Weobley Marsh” 
(p. 81). 

Not a single volume, but a library of many stout volumes, 
would contain a full account of the careers of all the organizers 
of armies and Governments who were foremost in preparing the 
way for British rule in India. Mr, Herbert Compton’s interest- 
ing compilation, A Particular Account of the European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan (Fisher Unwin), is unquestionably a 
bulky book, though it comprises the history of but three indi- 
viduals, to which is added a series of short biographical notices 
of many less prominent persons who figured in the military annals 
of India between the year 1784 and the battle of Assaye. The 
three remarkable men of whom Mr. Compton's volume treats 
are Benoit de Boigne, George Thomas, and Perron—all three 
adventurers of the first rank, whose exploits are but half-remem- 
bered or wholly forgotten now, though they have been recorded 
by historians and biographers. Some of the more important 
works utilized by Mr. Compton are inaccessible to most readers. 
Others, we believe, are out of print, notably Prinsep’s “ Memoirs 
of a Pathan Soldier of Fortune,” from the Persian, one of the 
most remarkable books of its kind. 

Down in the Flats, by Cleveden Kenn (Fisher Unwin), is a 
“sanitation” novel, dedicated to three clergymen who are 
styled “champions of sanitary Christianity,” and designed, it 
would seem, to illustrate the evils that spring from a perfunctory 
discharge of their duties by guardians of the public health. Mr. 
Kenn’s story, however, is not of this present day of local govern- 
ment. It treats of a worse past, when the Sanitary Authority 
was young and diffident of exercising its powers over jerry- 
builders, or in advocating good drainage schemes, and the like, 
The town described in Down in the Flats was a manufacturing 
centre of the North, and “The Flats” an unsavoury district of 
small ill-built houses, subject to occasional floods, It is through 
the gallant efforts of a sanitary clergyman that this plague of 
water is effectually dealt with by the local authorities, long 
divided into petty factions on this and all other questions. The 
sufferings of the hapless dwellers in the Flats are vividly set forth, 


and there is plenty of point and force in the somewhat satirical 


sketches of the leading citizens of the town. 

Quest and Vision, by W. J. Dawson, or W. T. Dawson 
(Hodder & Stoughton)—for title and preface do not agree as to 
this matter—is a collection of “Essays in Life and Literature,” 
in part reprinted from a former volume which the author has 
found entered in second-hand catalogues as “rare” and 
“scarce.” Mr. Dawson was tempted to prevent this “ scarcity,” 
especially as his book has recently been “ rediscovered in the 
United States, and has there entered upon a new and fairly 
prosperous career.” There is really no accounting for these 
things, though we cannot see how a book can be out of print that 
is rediscovered in America. Mr. Dawson’s essays treat of 
Shelley, of “ Wordsworth and his Message,” of “Religious 
Doubt,” of Longfellow, George Eliot, Mr. George Meredith, 
“The New Realism,” and “The Poetry of Despair.” 

The Book Lover, by James Baldwin (Putnam’s Sons), is @ 
“Guide to the Best Reading” for the distressful person who 
knows not what to read. It lays down “schemes for practical 
study,” or “courses of reading”—as the author is pleased to put 
it, in “A Fore Word”—for all sorts of unhappy folk bewildered 
by “hundred best books” projects. Chiefly it is made up of 
book-lists and extracts from all manner of writers. 

The new edition of Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and 
Lyrics, first and second series (Bell & Sons), is a charming re- 
print in two volumes, tastefully bound, of a melodious and 
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entirely sincere singer, whose songs have long enjoyed the 
favour of reciters and those who set verse to music. The brief 
and interesting tribute to the poetess who contributed to Hovse- 
hold Words some of her best poems which Charles Dickens 
wrote for the original edition forms am epgropeiate profhes to 
those pretty books. 

Mr. Conan Doyle has set forth a capital romantic narrative in 
The Great Shadow (Arrowsmith)—“ Arrowsmith’s Annual” for 
the approaching Christmas—though there is that in the style of 
the narrator, Jock Calder of West Inch, that is decidedly re- 
miniscent of the peculiar idiom of John Ridd. The story, how- 
ever, is told with excellent vivacity and skill, and is worthy of 
the author of Micah Clark. 

Days in Clover, by “ The Amateur Angler” (Sampson Lew & 
Co.), is an agreeable and chatty chronicle of angling days and vaca- 
tion rambles in South Wales and Hampshire and on the Kentish 
coast. There are some pleasant stories of fishers and others inter- 
spersed in these bright and cheery notes of holiday travel, which 
should propitiate the most intractable of readers, and must surely 
delight amiable Waltonian enthusiasts. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition is described and illustrated 
in the October number, or “ dedication issue,” of The Authentic 

World's Fair Journal (Chicago : Campbell), with some interesting 
particulars of the origin and organization of a great and compli- 
cated enterprise. The pictorial pages of the journal supply the 
curious reader with striking views of the Exhibition buildings, 

gaily printed in colours, the various “State buildings,” the build- 
ings of the European nations represented at the Chicago, Exhibi- 
tion, the enormous hall of manufactures, the Algerian village, 
and other leading attractions. Then there are portraits and 

i ical sketches of Dr. Zaremba, “ the originator of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition” ; of Bishop'Fowler, the officiating 
chaplain ; of Mrs. Potter Palmer, President of the Board of Lady 
Managers, and of other distinguished officers. 

In the “Canterbury Poets” series we have a selection of 
Poems of the Hon. Roden Noel (Scott), with an introduction by 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, from whom we learn that the poet has 
made the selection now published, and a very good selection it is. 
After all, it is not easy to show why a poet should not know 
what is best representative of his work, nor why one poet should 
be called in to make a selection from another. And since Mr. 
Buchanan is‘certain that an introduction from him must prejudice 
many readers against Mr. Roden Noel's poems, it is, perhaps, well 
that he is not also responsible for the selection. 

Like most satirists, the anonymous author of A Nineteenth- 
Century Satire (Eden, Remington, & Co.) is intent upon lashing 
the follies of the age, and he does his lashing in excruciating 

verse. Here is a sample of his decasyllabic rhymes :-— 


An Age in which men prate of vanity, 
About muscular Christianity. 


Tagged on to some three hundred pages of such verse there are 
footnotes of portentous length and dulness. 

The third series of the Cabinet Portrait Gallery (Cassell & Co.) 
comprises a varied selection of admirable photographs by Messrs. 
W. & D. Downey of many persons eminent in art, literature, 
music, society, and politics. 

Historic Houses of the United Kingdom (Cassell & Co.) com- 
prises descriptive accounts of famous houses, such as Welbeck, 
Warwick Castle, Longleat, Chatsworth, Newstead Abbey, 
Alnwick Castle, with numerous illustrations of exteriors and 
interiors. 

We have also received a new edition in one volume of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.); Cassell’s 
Latin Dictionary, revised by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., and J. F. 
Charles, M.A.; An Anglo-Saxon Reading-Book, by James W. 
Bright (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Vol. II. of The Critical Review, 

_ edited by Professor Salmon (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); 
Taxation and Wealth, by Edward Atkinson, LL.D. (Putnam's 
Sons); The Farmer's Tariff Manual, by Daniel Strange 
(Putnam's Sons); Vol. VIII. of Cassell’s New Popular Educator 
(Cassell & Co.); and The London University Guide, 1892-3 
(Clive & Co.) 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
STATE VISIT OF THE LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS, 
AND 
PRESENTATION OF PRIZES TO THE LONDON RIFLE BRIGADE 
BY THE LADY MAYORESS. 


FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE SATURDAY CONCERTS OF 
SIGNORINA GIULIA RAVOGLI. 
t3.0 SATURDAY CONCERT. Voraliet, Signorine Giulia Ravogli. Pianist, Mis® 
de Lara. Conducto r,Mr. August Manns. — Gasumberes. 
will include Beethoven's Pianoforte “Concerto No. 5. in fat ; 
No. 2, in S.C Geemenn); and first performance of Symphonic Poem, The of 
Ats PRESENTATION of PRIZES to RIFLE pate ne. 


CONCERT. 5 Gambogi and Mr. 
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By JOHN VICKERS. Price 6s. 


isa 
to 


review 


with t 
esus are 5 extent 
ground, introducing many rinal ideas and supporting eritisiom by solid tx d facts and 


is one which we can heartily recommend,” 
have sufficiently indicated the value of this ably written book.""—Jewish C) i 
© It eannot fall to be regarded as an important to modern Jewish literature.” 
Brighton Times, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
Now ready. Demy 6mo. pp. 60, price 6d. 


Crisis. the Rev. G. Furness Smitu, M.A, With Illustrations by Lancelot 
etched sent home since the war. ite 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD, 


AR 


RECENT POETRY. 
SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By Joun A, 


PCHILD. Small crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3s. 6d each. 


GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. By Ronap CAMPBELL 


Macriz. Small crown 
Not without considerable Times. 
Inspired I'passion. and’ shows uine vocation for the poetic art.......The 
bale 


CARMELA; or, the Plague of Naples. Small crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PROFESSOR; and other Poems. By the 

Author of Moods” &c. 

of thongitt end feeling. Tange of and a genuine 

ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Sixcrarr. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TINTINNABULA: New Poems. By Cuartes Newron- 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


our minor 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


NEW WORK ON THE HEAVENS AND 
THEIR ORIGIN. 


Now ready. With Six Stellar P’ hs and Twelve 
Lithographic Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE: 


Chapters on the Ori and Construction 
of the Heavens. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘‘Star Groups” &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Small 4to. illustrated by Thirty Maps, cloth, 5s. 


STAR GROUPS: 
A Student’s Guide to the Constellations. 


“A knowledge of the principal constellations visible in our latitudes may be 


LONDON; CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


of Books at the houses 
bscribers) from TWO per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


All the 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 10 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 2 KING STREET, 


UGANDA : its Story and its Claim. A Handbook for the 
bury 


from 
be hed from Local Booksellers or from the Cuvmcu MISSIONARY SocrmTy, Salis- 


CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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MR. WM. . HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


EDITION NOW READ 


TWENTY- FIVE YEARS in the SECRET 


SERVICE: the Recollections of a Spy. By Major Henrt Le Caron. With 
Portraits and ot {Original Dewy 8vo. lds. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Study of 


his Life Work. By ArTHUR Waveu, B.A. Oxon. With Portraits and 

21 Mlustrations, from Photographs specially taken for this Work. Demy 8vo. 
World." W. Waugh creditable His book is 
congratula Waugh on a success. one 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE: BOOK. Past Il. 


WESTERN CANADA. Including the Peninsula and Northern Regions of 
Ontario, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. By Eangst INGERSOLL. 
With Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 6s. 


NOTES for the NILE. ms een with a 


STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


Ernest RENAN. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
OUIDA’S NEW 


THE TOWER 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE : FEATHER. By 


CHILDREN of the GHETTO. “By. ZANGWILL, 


Liverpool Mercury.—* heth int of wit, sarcasm, pathos, or learning, 
literary wonder. It is Heinrich Heinrich Heine writing with the 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. By 


Hat Came. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
says :—“ Muchly doth the Baron like ‘Capt'n Davy'’s Honeymoon.’ 
Antes, uniform with the above. 
HE SCAPEGOAT. 16th Thousand. 


THE SECRET of NARCISSE, By Epwonp 


Gossr, Author of “Gossip in a Library.” Crown 
of the Fieminh book resembles some delicately-finished, clear-coloured picture 


with mmate art. elicits our sympathy, and hae 
VANITAS. 


tragedy by y the method of the 
By Vernon Leg, Author of 
“Hauntings.” Crown cloth extra, 5s. (Crown Copyright Series.) 
LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 
THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Agapida Edition. 
PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW ELECTROTYPE-PLATES. 


Illustrated with Ehetegmerans from Photographs (many of which were 
taken specially for this edition), by R. H. Lawrence and others Each 
page is surrounded by a Moorish border, the designs being carefully copied 
Moorish decorations. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, and with 
slip covers, the binding decorated with Moorish designs, in box, 25s. net. 


*,* This sumptuous edition of Irving’s picturesque and romantic work will 
form a companion set to the Darro Edition of the “ Alhambra,” which was the 
leading holiday book last year. uniform in general style, 

ustrations, cover designs 
entirely new and in new colours. 


2 vols, 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 25s. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. With a 


of his Political, and Career in America, France, 
b is naded a hitherto Unpublished Sketch of Paine 
WILLIAM By Moncurs D, Conway. 


Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
THE CUSTOMS and MONUMENTS of PRE- 


HISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Marquis pe NADAILLAC. Translated, 
with the permission of the Author, by Nancy BELt (N. D’Anvers). 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE BOOK LOVER: a Guide to the Best 


Reading. By JamEs BaLDWiy. 12mo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


WALT WHITMAN, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA ; or, the Story of a Life. 


Being Selections from the Prose Writings of Watt 
Frontispiece. 12mo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 


The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 
WOLFENBERG 


In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 


FOURTH EDITION, JUST READY. 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 


1982-1892. the Original Manuscripts of Father OHRWALDER, 
of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently 
Sisters of Mercy on Camels the Sudas. B R. Winears. R.A., 
of Militar, E of Mahdiism and the Egy tian 
ape. ond Special Drawings by Water C. 
Houscey. Demy 8vo. 500 pp. 
book of very and manifold and value. In the first place, it Is an 
interesting book to read ; in the second, it on document of the impestanss 
andin the third, it has ARR appositeness at the present en aii 
“ The narrati interesting, and throws much light on the present condi 
ont future ities provinces ‘subjugated by the 
successor.” 


and now under the rule 
STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST 


Stanley's office Emin 
With from Drawings by “Walter Bockley 


dition during the march across Africa. 


AFLOAT and ASHORE on the MEDITERRANEAN, 


By Lez Meatwerner, Author of * to, on Filty Conte Day” ac. 
Crown vo. with 4 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL 


of FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by Josern Gyeeena. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
from “* The Annuals.” Large post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the SPAIN, ont ALGERIA. 
TEx RY BLACKBURN, Editor of Academ Author of “ The ot 
dolph Caldecott " &c. Wisk 130 Demy 
“A most agreeable and handsome record of diver ified voyages in search of the pic- 
turesque.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By 
A. E. W. MarsH. With many Full-page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

“ A pleasant record of a happy time.""—Daily Telegraph. 
THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven 


phe Life and Travel in Mexico. By a“ Griyco.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


“In its t of the recent made by the Mexicans in commerce, the adjunct of 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Rev. C.J. Anny, Rector of Checkendon, Oxon. Crown Svo. cloth, 8. 64. 


“Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three of fine poetic sensibility 


“ SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the 
Story ofa Hind. Being the Life of the Rev. James E. Smith, M.A. pas ANDERSON 
Photogravure Portrait and other illusirations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Bi aphy. By CHaRLEes 
WILLEBY. With vure Autograph, and Illustrations of 
his Music. Crown 8vo.c gilt top, 
Will be appreciated by the 's admirers.""_ Times. 


THE CLOCKS of KONDAINE, and other Stories. 
Sy , Author of “ Rudder Grange” &c. Dllustrated. Square 6vo. 


“ Stories in which there is playful humour and poetic fancy always ; the whole book is 
admirable. It is excellently 


THE FEVER of LIFE. By Ferevs Home, Author 
of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab " &c. ‘2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, tis. 


is sprung him in paces. baffle reader thus highest 
such stbries, and we heartily congratulate 


HYPOCRITES. CoLeMan Author 


FOCRIT 5 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ A capital volume of light literature."—Pall Mali Gazette, 


OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of Australian 


ty E. B. Author of “Blacks and Bushrangers.“ Crown $vo. cloth, 
“*Out of the Groove’ is fact. 
Athenaeum, 


which are in themselves of the scenes are well and 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Juries Verne, Author 
Fully Dlustrated. Crowa 


of “ The Lottery Ticket,” “ Five Weeks in 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


AXEL EBERSEN, the Graduate of Upsala. By 


of “The Conquest of the Moon” ac. Fully 
wn Svo. 

“Tt is so ad ~~ constructed that no reader. matter what his will 

ie imirably ogee no read 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hrng, / Author of 
Four Red Nighteaps" With Illustrations. Crown $vo, cloth, 


“ The action of this romance is laid in the middle of last century, ror 
story is full of exciting adventure, and will be read with interest boy 

takes it up.""—Scoteman. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liurrzp, 
8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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RICHARD ‘BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrrep 


T. Story. With numerous 
Linnell, 2 vols, 


NOW READY. 


CHARLES KNIGHT : a Memoir. By his 


Grand-daughter, Atice A, Clowes. With 2 Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s, 


NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE: Re- 


miniscences and Anecdotes of many Persons of Note. Connewia A. H. 
8. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpon Hake. and Anecdotes of many Eminent 
Persons. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


NOW READY. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to the Third 


Khedive. By W. Fraser Rag. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS. 


A Record of Personal Experiences in 1888-91. By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, 
Scots Guards, F.B.G.8S. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 2s. 


THREE NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION THIS DAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


MRS. BLIGH. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. 
- By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY STEWARDSHIP.” 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E.McQuzen Gray, 
Author of “Elsa.” 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


SALE OVEB ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
The New Edition. 


-four Novels may now be obtained. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they 
have now published Mr. NORRIS'S New 
Novel, “HIS GRACE,” which can be 

obtained at all Libraries. 


NORRIS.—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘“ Mdlle. de Mersac,” “ Marcia,” 
&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS ond BOOK- 
TRA 


° iLLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8 Street, New York, and 2 DFORD STREET, 
ND, LONDON, W.C, wd to call the attention of the READING PUB 


8 LIC tothe 
and PERIODICALS._CATALOG on application. 


The Saturday Review. 


jumerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches by , 


[November 19, 1892. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


By Major-General A. Ruxron MacmauHon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


FOILED. By the I Hon. Mrs. Henniker, Author 
of “Sir George” 
ALSTON CRUCIS. By Hexen Surrron, 


Author of “ Dagmar,” “ The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By Constance Situ, 


Author of “ The Riddle of 
Haviland,” &c, 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. Manvirre Fenn, 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Henry 


ee, See “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” 


SIR ANTHONY. By Avetive Serceanr, 


 EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. | 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day at all Libraries. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: Recol- 


lections of Sport, Society, Politics, and Farming in the Good Old Times, By 
J. K. Rusticus”), Aylesbury. Witn numerous Illustrations, At 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 10s. 6d. 

*,* Also a LarGE-Parer Evtrion of 200 copies only, 21s, net. 


First Edition, mete yo 4. Second Edition, November 9. 
ird Edition, November 16, 


MR. SANTLEY? S REMINISCENCES. 


Second Edition is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“It would be difficult to enhance the value of the Reminiscences whether for the 
musician or the general reader.” — 
“A treasury of delightful anecdote about artists, as well as valuable pronounce- 
ments upon art.”—Globe. 


First Edition, November 8, Second Edition this day. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Illustrations from Original Sketches by Leech and Lime and Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. Second Edition, Demy 8vo 16s. 
“ One of the most delightful collections of reminiscences that this generation has 
seen, full of homely wisdom, long experience, wide cultivation, infinite sympatby, 
delicious humour—the very ‘mirror of the most charming of men.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Fndia Office. 


DAVID STOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


FROM ARCADY to BABYLON. By Laity Perks. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS of an EXILE. By D. E. Marspen. Square 


fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE IDYLS. Second 


Edition, square fep. cloth, 2s. ; paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVI Is. will be given, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.8 LIST. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, 8vo. 14s. 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE OROZIER. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, AND WITH NEW PREFACE, 


More y oes the nature of the New Organon 


The Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., says :—“ This is the most remarkable and im- 
portant work of the last twenty years. "Tt is not too much to say that Mr. . Crozier 
can enter the lists with men like Garlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart 
of whem ho tents cally, and hold his own.” 

The Spectator says :—‘* The book of a very able man...... The aster which 
we are compelled to give to 
impartial..... Full of original criticism......Great literary faculty.... A book 
far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.” 

Mrs. LYxn Linton says :—“ The book seems to me to be one of the most original 
and remarkable of the present day. There is not a dry page from cover to cover.” 


VERNON LEE tg pe of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clear- 


W. H. ALLEN & 00.’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 
Crown 8vo. with Specially Drawn Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account of 


Sir Charles Euan Smith's Recent Mission to Fez. By Borsa, 
Jun., Special Correspondent ‘‘ Central News. 


affairs in 
Sow and tn the week, ond the book gives 
much valuable information.” — Daily 

“ Deserves to be widely read...... Sir Charles Euan Smith's abortive mission to 
persuade the Sultan to sign a commercial treaty with Groat Britain is fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, but to any who desire a full and picture.que account of 
this mission this book will be of special interest.”— Manchester Examiner, 


Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Dedicated by permission to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


THE STEAM NAVY of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Past, Present,and Future, By Harry R.N., Chief ot 
Machinery. [Next 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


MYAMMA: a Retrospect of Life and Travel 


in ae Burmah. By Deputy Surgeon-General C. T. —— ¥F. G. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH CONNEMARA ina GOVERNESS 


CART. By the Authors of “ An Irish Cousin.” 
“A breezy narrative.” Times. Dally 
“A chatty and ext 
“The genuine fund ot wit and humour "iswalis throughout will be enjoyed 
by all.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ The freshness and vivacity of these holiday experiences come like a savoury dish 
toa jaded palate after all the dull bits of book-making in which so maay globe- 


TWELVE EN GLISH AUTHORESSES : 
Hannah More—Fanny Burney—Maria Edgeworth — Harriet Martineau — 
Jane Austen—Felicia Hemans—Mary Somerville—Jane Taylor—Charlotte 
Bronté—Elizabeth Gaskell—Elizabeth Barrett Browning—*“ George Eliot.” 
By L. B. WaLForD, Author of “Mr. Smith” &c. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo. 16s, 
“ These letters have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsbury herself a 
highly-strung and fascinating famor eye and they give us ———- of the real 
Mrs. Carlyle...... The pervading note of the correspondence is vivasity.”"—7imes, 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series, On the PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, and KILLING of 
GAME. With Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeone and Breaking-in Re- 
trievers. By Sir Payne-Gatiwey, Bart. With Portrait of the 
Author and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

FIRST SERIES—On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. RicHaRp 


With a Portrait he FIELD. 5 
105 copies will be printed on Large Paper. Price on application to the Booksellers. 
BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in REGINALD STEPHEN CoPLEsTON, 
of Colombo, he Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Society. 16s. 
“ A book which will attract the attention of students of comparative religion.” 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


Wiu1aM Brient, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By ALyrep H. Hurn. Royal 8vo. 21s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex ion of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roorr, M. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged, and Imp roved, Setiy from the ‘Author's Notes, 
by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis Rocrr. Orown 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY daring 
the CIVIL WAR. By Lapy Verney. Compiled from the Letters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks, With a Preface by 
8, R. Garpingr, M.A., LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimiles. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS; and other 
Stories. By Juan Sturers, Author of “Thraldom,” “ John Maidment,” 

&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* An Unimportant Person ’ and ‘The Romance of an Old Don’ are capital, and 
are few more delightful persons to be met with, each in his own way, than 
the the wh and the prim, undergrown, and unselfish 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Marcarer 


Dstanp, Author of “John Ward” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ The thread of the admirably pete through the gossipy ccnver- 
sations of the children and A. As elders.”— Glasgow Herald. 


London ; LONGMANS, | GREEN, & OO. 


tters find relief. They are related with a continual flow of conscious—and, still 
more charming, unconscious—Irish humour. The most prosaic details of travel are 
touched with so light a hand as to be invested with new interest.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 18 Maps, 30s. 


THE LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY. A 


History of its Administration, Rise, and Progress, By ALEXANDER ROGERS 
(Bombay Civil Service Retired). 


NEW NOVELS. 
AN AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. By 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. 21s, 
“ Fnill of interest, excitement, and general ‘go.’ Mr. Hawthorne rises to the 
height of his great opportunity—very good indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ The sensation is strong enough to suit the most exacting taste. 
Glasgow Herald. 


“Its author bas written stories more coherent, but none in which tne mingled 
charm of mystery and romance are secured with better effect.” '— Scotsman, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 4s. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. By Irvine Montagu. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 
cellanies collected from his Published Writings. By Arraun PenruYN 
STANLEY, D.D. (Dean of Westminster). 
Uniform with the above. Crown 8vo. 58, 


WORDS of TRUTH and WISDOM. By the 


Very Rev. Frepenick W. Farran, D.D., F.R.S. (Archdeacon of Westminster). 
Uniform with the above. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By 


Samvug. WILBERFORCE, D.D , Bishop of Winchester. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ADDRESSES for a RETREAT of FOUR or 


SIX DAYS. By the Very Rev. R. W. RANDALL (Dean of Chichester), Part I. 
Union with God. Part II. From Life to Life. (Nearly ready. 
“This excellent volume will be found not only suggestive for conductors of 
retreats, but will also be of the greatest use to any of the clergy who hold ae 
retreats for themselves at home. We hope we may anticipate for this book the 
circulation it deserves.”—John Bull. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By 
InviING MonTaav, late Special War Artist “ Illustrated London News.” 
“Mr. Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently readable book, which, 


both in style and matter, is above the average of productions in this kin».” 
Morning 


By the same Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


CAMP and STUDIO. By the same ithen. 


ate ae war scenes and adventures in various parts of the 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. By 


Colonel PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique ”). 
“ Contains twenty-one chapters on the varieties of game to be found in the 
Northern States of America, and they form a useful and interesting guide to intend- 
ing visitors,”— Land and Water, 


By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


PRAIRIE and FOREST : a Guide to the Field 


Sports of North America, 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO,, 17D. 18 1b WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFicE. 61) 


: 


| 

{ 

Knowledge says :—“ Nu one can rise from the perusal of this work without the ; 

conviction that its author has established a claim to stand high among the most 

profound and original thinkers of the day.......He has set himself an ambitious 4 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success....Will repay perusal iy 
seeing through mill-stones, of being in a manner clairvoyant......This accurate ' 
and subtle thinker.” ff 
The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: i 
being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Tozopors J 
Bent, F.8.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration i 

of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Piates, and | 
Bradford Observer. | 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Super-royal 4to. printed at the Chiswick Press, white buckram, £3 3s. 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES: a Record and 


Review. By Matcotm Bett. Illustrated with over 100 Repro- 
ductions, by Photogravure and other Facsimile Processes, of the most 
popular Pictures by the Artist. 

* As sumptuous as the finest ting and the best reproductive processes can 
make it; it is a worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest painters. As 
pS pa the ninety or one hundred illustrations—one scarcely likes to apply to them 

commonplace term—it must suffice to say that they do for the artist all that 
can be done by black and white.”—Times. 

“Tt is not too much to say that a more beautifully illustrated volume has rarely 
been issued from the press.”— Morning Post. 

“ A magnificent volume.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


DANCING as an ART and PASTIME. By 
Epwarp Scort, Author of “Dancing as it Should Be” &c. With 
+ Illustrations, containing nearly 100 Figures photographed from 

e. 

“ Mr. Scott’s treatise t to be of great to teachers, while pupils take 
dreadful or as ‘the case may be, from the illustrations 
of dancing positions included in this volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Scott is an admirable teacher. He is not one of those superficial compilers 
who —S to tell you all about dancing in a Ball-room Guide price six- 

accompanied hotogra: reproductions, graceful hideous, 
the correct ont imitations.”—Morning 

8 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top and back, 14s. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. New Edition of 
Cotton’s Translation. Revised by W.C.Haztirr. With Portrait, 
Memoir, and Notes. 

*,,* This edition is absolutely complete, many paseages omitted in previous re- 
prints being restored, and the references to classical authors verified and collated. 


Pott 8vo. buckram, 4s. 6d. (Uniform with Long’s “ Antoninus.”) 


PLATO’S DIALOGUES referring to the 
LIFE and DEATH of SOCRATES: Enuthyphro, The Apology: 
Crito, and Phedo. Translated by Witt1am WHEWELL, D.D. ted 
on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, 

“ A charming little edition.”— Times. 
ne form is as good as the most fastidious could desire.”— National Observer. 


Now first added to the Aldine Poets, 7 vols. 2s. 6d. each vol. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, with Memoir, Notes, &c., by Professor Epwarp DowbEy. 
Also 150 Copies on Large Paper, crown 8vo. 7 vols. 35s. net. 
[ Vol. I. in November, 
*,® This Edition will include the whole of Wordsworth’s writings that have been 
hed ( t “The Recluse,” Part I.). In addition to the notes dictated by 
poet himeelf, nag: oh as the “I. F.” notes, those of the present edition include 


a large selection from readings, for which a fresh collation of the text 
in its original form has been made. For first time the lines of the longer poems 
will be numbered. 


Wide fep. 8vo. 2s. 


ANIMAL’S RIGHTS, considered in relation to 
Social Progress. With a Bibli hical Appendix. By H.S.Satz, 
Author of “The Life of H. D. Thoreau” &c. 


“ There is a good deal in this book with which we do not attempt to sympathise, 
‘but the spirit in which it is written is admirable.”—Speaker. 
“Notwithstanding the fact that it contains much debatable matter, we can 
recommend it to thinking men and women.” — Morning. 


NEW VOLUMES IN BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
ARTHUR YOUNG’S TOUR in IRELAND, 


with General Observations on the State of the Country during the 
years 1776-79. Edited by A. W. Hourron, Librarian of the 
National Liberal Club. With a Bibliography by Jouy P. ANDERSON. 
Index and Map, 2 vols. each 8s. 6d. 
*,* This edition is the first complete reprint of the whole book since 1780, and 
includes also all that the author wrote about Ireland subsequent to that date. 
“A book of which no politician can be rant.”—Evening News. 
“ A new edition of a famous book for which everybody who pays any real atten- 
tion to the Irish be 
appears ve done to make this edition thoroughly service- 
able to students.”— Glasgow Herald. 


SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of 


the MIDDLE AGES. Rodinting the most famous Charters relating 
to England, the Empire, the Church, &c., from the Sixth to the 
Fourteenth Centuries. Translated and Edited, with Introductions, by 
Eryest F. Henpersoy, Ph.D. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

“ The selection has been well made.””— Scotsman. 


WORKS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. Fourth 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 93. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS; and other Poems. 


Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection 


from Coventry Patmore’s Works. Edited by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D. 


PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition. Fep. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, in 1 large vol. super-royal 8vo. 1,384.pp. with 900 
Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; library sheep, 17s. 6d. ; 
half-russia, 20s. 


OGILVIES 
COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of. the most 
valuable works of reference in the English language. It is now 
issued with a large Supplement of additional words and many 
valuable appendices, at the low price of 12s, 6d, , 


The SPECIAL FEATURES of the Dictionary are :— 

Its full voeabulary and encyelopedic character. 

All important words connected with the arts and 
sciences, and technology. 

Obsolete words occurring in old standard authors. 

Foreign words frequently met with in English books and 
periodicals. 

Synonyms, or words closely allied in meaning» 

The definitions and the various shades of meaning belonging 
to each word are rendered clearer by short examples or 


quotations. 
The pronunciation of each word shown on an exceedingly 


simple system. 


In the SUPPLEMENT are gathered together a large number 
of additional words, among which are many recently added 
to the English language. 


The APPENDICES comprise— 
Pronouncing Lists of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other 
Ancient Names; of Modern Geographical Names; and of 
Modern Biographical Names. 
A Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, Poetry, &c. 
A List of prominent English Writers, with dates of birth and 
death. 


English. 

Abbreviations and Contractions commonly used in Writing and 
Printing. 

Forms of Address in ceremonious communications with Persons 
of Title or Official Position. 

Tables of the Principal Moneys of the world, and their equiva- 
lents in English currency. 


coloured 5s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, 
j and Technical. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A,, LL.D. 
“I Dict New Edition ; Blackie’s 
Editor of Ogilvie's ictionary, 


“Wi heartily recommend this neat and b Yo! to all who want a 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


“ So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for any- 
thing better than the new ‘ Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the 
illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well executed.”’"— 7imes, 

“It is the best English lexicon of the time,’’—Spectaior. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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SKETCHES from EASTERN HISTORY. 
By Txeopor Néipexke, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Jonn SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE MEMORABILIA of JESUS, commonly 
called the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By Peyton, 
Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Broughty Ferry, N.B. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HYMNS: their History and Development in 
the Greek and Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain, By 
Rounpett, or Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING and ENGRAVING. A Brief 
Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. By Puttre GILBERT 
Hamerton, R.P.E. With numerous Illustrations selected or com- 
missioned by the Author, Fep. 4to. cloth. 


A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By Tuomas 


Kirxvr. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Edited by A. J. Jukes-Browns, B.A., 
F.G.S, Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


MARRIAGE and FAMILY RELATIONS : 
a Manual of Practical Law. By Nevitt Geary. Large crown 8yvo. 
cloth, 12s, 6d, 


RAILWAYS: a Manual of Practical Law. 


By F. M. Prestox. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A STRING of BEADS: Verses for Children. 


By Lady Lixpsay. Fep, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST TOUCHES, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Linpsay. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. By 


Ferrous Hume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. By 
Hume ‘Nispet. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STORIES. By Ascorr R. Hors. Illustrated 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW GUIDES. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTU- 


GAL. Ninth Edition. Completely Revised by Joun Lomas. LIllus- 
trated with Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE to the 


UNITED STATES and CANADA, [IIustrated. 1892 Edition. 
Crown 8vo. leather, 10s. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Vol. I. now ready. 
To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 5s. 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample 
Glossaries and Indices, and will be Illustrated with 250 Wood 
Engravings, specially drawn by the following Artists : 

JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
GODFREY ©. HINDLEY. 


CHARLES GREEN. 
GORDON BROWNE, 


PAUL HARDY. WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 
WALTER PAGET. LOCKHART BOGLE. 
FRANK DADD. GEORGE HAY, RB.8.A. 
HUGH THOMSON, C. M. HARDIE, A.R.8.A. 
H, M. PAGET, W. OVEREND. 


There will be a Large-paper Edition, strictly limited to 800 Copies for 
England and America, specially printed on Dickinson’s Hand-made Paper, 
price 15s. net each volume. 


Prospectus, containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the 
Illustrations, may be had on application to any 
Bookseller or to the Publishers. 


ia spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of the Waverley 
Novels that have been brought before the public, it has 
been for a long time a cherished intention of the Publishers to 
produce a Sranparp Eprrion of the character and form now 
embodied in the Dryburgh Edition, 

The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it is not sur- 
prising that in previous editions errors have crept in unobserved ; 
and that in passing through many hands (both of Editors and 
Printers) certain supposed improvements and alterations have 
been made upon the text. To produce in perfect correctness 
Scort’s own authorised text has been the object aimed at in the 
present edition, involving in its execution the most careful col- 
lation—in fact, word for word—with the InrsRLEAvED Cory on 


which Scorr made his last corrections. This copy, in twenty- 


five large octavo volumes, was acquired along with the Copy- 
right in 1851, and is now in the Publishers’ possession. 

The IttvsrRattons form a special feature of this Edition, each 
Novel having been entrusted to one Artist, in order to secure 
that harmony and continuity of expression so essential to suc- 
cessful illustration. They are all engraved on wood under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. D. Coorzr. 

As regards TrrocraPHy, the printing is from the well-known 
press of Messrs. R. & R. Ciarx, Edinburgh, and a clear and legible 
type has been specially cast for this edition. 

Each volume will contain all the Avrnor’s IyrRopuctions 
anv Norss, and the Additional Notes, which are copyright, con- 
tributed by the late Davin Larne, LL.D., a friend of the Author 
and a well-known antiquary. 

Besides these, a GLossaRY AND InpEx will be appended to each 
volume. The former has been prepared with great care, and with 
much valued help from several eminent literary men, and will be 
found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms and old and 


bygone phrases, frequently used by the Author of Waverley. 


A. & C. BLACK, 4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.; AND EDINBURGH. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Times. 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—Truth, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EpiTzp By LESLIE STEPHEN anp SIDNEY LEE. Vots. I. To XXXII. (ABADDIE—L&IGH), ROYAL 8VO. PRICE 15s, EACH NET, IN CLOTH; OR IX HALF- 


MOROCCO, MARBLED EDGES, 208. EACH NET. 


*,¢ VOLUME XXXII. will be published on December 23, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of. National Biography,” 
application 


with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 


NEW, REVIS SED, REABRANGED, AND CHEAPER 
EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S “HOURS IN A 
LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 

In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Just published. Volume I. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


—— III. will be ready on ~ 26. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 


A WOMAN "of the WORLD: an Everyday THE SLAVE 


Story. By F. MABEL Ropinson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” “ 
of Campaign,” &c. 


_ Author of “ 


character which we owe to 
Miss Lawless on her 
dramatic.”—Times. 


Just published. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 


“ Certainly the most artistic and dramatic of the studies of Irish life and 


the pen of the Hon. Emily Lawless. We 
tule—a tale at ome intensely | 


On November 26. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


of the LAMP. By Henry 


Seton MERRIMAN, Author of “ Young Mistley” &c. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 16 vols. crown 8vo. bound in sets, £4; or the Volumes 
bound separately, 5s. each. ; 


This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustra‘ions. 
Mr. BROWNING'’S LAST VOLUME, “ ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts.” Ninth Edition. Fop. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
This Edition contains § Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
*,* Volume VI. “AURORA LEIGH,” can also be had bound and lettered as a separate volume. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional 


W. M: THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound 
in cloth, £9; or, half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 


Richard "Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown Svo. with Frontispiece to each 
volume, scarlet er iit top, £3 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
The volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


Ww. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, 
£4 11s.; remneag bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 
volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome Ebonised Case, £2 12s. 6d. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 
10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 


SISTERS BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 
8vo. 5s each. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; 

ac< bound ia half-cloth, with cut or 


_ MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 7 vols. containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each. 


oa the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; 
and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fep. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 


7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 
Dorie, Author of “ Micah Clarke” &, Sixth Edition. 


THE HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Mrs. Warp. Robert Elsmere "’ 
&c. Seventh Edition. Cro 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of ROBERT 
De Vere Gardens. Sceond Edi S8vo. 12s. An 

LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. B 


LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth 
tion. Large crown &vo. 12s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Gzorecr 
Heyry Lewes. Fourth Edition. With Portrait, 8vo. 16s 


THE STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. 
By Lewes. Second Edition. Crown 

THE at HOME. 
} JEFFERIES. 

LIFE of ‘FRANK By 

NOTES and JOTTINGS. ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late Frank Bucktayp. With Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM; 
being the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owsn. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Joun 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 16s, each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE, 


Symonps. Second Edition. 


ITALIAN 1 BYWAYS. By Joux ADDING- 
TON SYMONDS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES, By 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
STEPHEN. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 

THE SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 

Ethical Theory as Modified by the Bowstas of 
Evolution. By STEPHEN. Demy 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT SQOWRING. First and 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. eac’ 

A SELECTION from the * POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNIES. First and Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. e 

LITERATURE and DOGMA : an a Rew 

towards a A hension of the 
ARNOLD. pular Edition, with New 
face. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to 

Literature an By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Popular Edition, wi! Preface, Crown &vo. 6d. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; 
with other Essa; By Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface. Cri 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an ‘Essay 
in Political and Social Criticism. By MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
Popuiar Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. By 


ABNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 


price 28 
ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITEBA- 


yes. By MatTHew ARNOLD. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


°° Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application, 
¢ LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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